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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY REORGANIZED 


HE HRighty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
‘Se Peace Society was held in Washington on May 
13. Official records pertaining to the meeting appear 
elsewhere in these pages. It will be noted that funda- 
mental changes in the organization of the Society have 
been adopted. The group known as Directors at Large 
has been abolished. There is now but one grade of 
Directors, some of whom represent the divisions of the 
Society and others such organizations as the Church 
Peace Union, the Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, the American School Peace 
League. Direct memberships in the American Peace 
Society are no longer possible. Members can no longer 
vote at an annual meeting of the whole Society, as here- 
tofore. Members will hereafter vote in the divisions to 
which they belong. The classes of memberships have 
been changed to six in number, as follows: Annual 
members, with dues not less than $1; sustaining mem- 
bers, with dues not less than $5; contributing members, 
not less than $25; life members, not less than $100: in- 


stitutional members, not less than $25, and honorary 
members. 

The unit of organization is at present the division 
which is practically the American Peace Society within 
a State. When completed the American Peace Society 
will, therefore, have at least forty-eight divisions. It 
is provided that each division shall organize itself into 
sections, and that the Board of Directors may group the 
divisions into departments. The Executive Committee 
has been changed from nine to fifteen members, to be 
composed of the President, Secretary, Treasurer, six 
other members of the Board of Directors, and six other 
members of the Society who may or may not be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. Inspired by the history 
of the Red Cross, a committee has been appointed for 
the purpose of studying the recommendation of the 
Secretary that the American Peace Society be reorgan- 
ized under a Government act to the end that it may 
carry on its construction work logically with Govern- 
ment co-operation. ¢_ 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT PACIFIST 


OL. RooseveLT, your address in the city of Detroit 
+ on May 19 is the expression of a sincere American. 
We are perfectly willing to agree that you are not speak- 
ing in the interest of any man and, least of all, of your- 
self. Also, we are perfectly willing to agree that there 
are “certain great principles which should be funda- 
mental in this giant democratic Commonwealth of ours.” 
It is true that Mr. Ford has been victorious in the Mich- 
igan primary for the selection of delegates to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, and that he has shown 
marked popular strength in Nebraska and Pennsyl- 
vania. We are inclined to agree with you that Mr. 
Ford’s supporters in the primaries seemingly come 
chiefly from the workingmen, the pacifists, and the Ger- 
man-Americans. You must agree that these three 
classes of persons constitute a very large and a very in- 
telligent section of our American people. 

We cannot agree that these men are to our era what 
the Tories were to the Revolutionary days, or the Cop- 
perheads to the middie of the last century. Your state- 
ment that the Copperheads included all the pacifists of 
their day is inaccurate. The officers of the American 


Peace Society, for example, during the Civil War were 


all sympathizers with the North. Your ideas of a paci- 
fist are founded in a pure misconception. You make 
a straw man, attribute to it various undesirable qualities, 
such as “craven,” “coward,” “poltroon,” “eunuch ;” you 
call it a pacifist, and then proceed to hold it up to public 
ridicule. This is improper and unjust. 

We agree with you that the issue is that we be pre- 
pared “with the sane and lofty idealism to fit ourselves 
to render great service to mankind.” We agree with 
you, further, “that the only right principle is to prepare 
thoroughly or not at all,” and we are willing to accept 
at its face your statement that you are “advocating pre- 
paredness so as to avoid war.” We are inclined to thank 
you for emphasizing that full preparedness “is not only 
military, but at least as much industrial and social.” 
In short, we are glad when you place yourself flatly 
upon thie platform of the pacifist. It is not true that the 
pacifists subscribe to any “ignoble submission to wrong,” 
and we do not teach “that peace stands above righteous- 
ness.” Our contention is that war is subversive of right- 
eousness and is in itself a most woeful submission to 
wrong. We note that you are trying to overcome war. 
You are, therefore, a pacifist. ¢. 
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We do not understand your statement that the govern- 
ment has “absolutely refused in the smallest degree to 
prepare during these twenty-two months of world cata- 
clysm.” The government, through the speeches of our 
President and the most elaborate work of its committees, 
is about to provide the most stupendous army and navy 
expenditures of any peaceful nation throughout history. 
Your statement that there has been no “real and resolute 
opposition” to the pacifists sounds also to us very strange. 
It is, after such unsupported statements, that we are led 
to believe that what you call “the essential immorality” 
does not lie with us avowed pacifists. 

You believe that the most certain way for us to in- 
sure peace is to be prepared for war. We do not believe 
that. We are opposed to military preparedness ; but we 
include in this opposition all of the nations of the world. 
We are looking forward to the day when you will grasp 
this distinction and do justice to the rest of us pacifists. 
We quite agree with you that “we must make this nation 
as strong as are its convictions in reference to right and 
wrong.” In our way we, too, are trying to bring this 
thing to pass. It is true that “national ideals amount 
to nothing if the nation lacks the power to maintain 
them against opposition.” We are trying to overcome 


the opposition. It so happens that we have, with the 
power at hand, maintained our ideals against the opposi- 
tion of Germany upon two great occasions, and that Ger- 
many now grants that we have been the victors. 

You must say, therefore, that it is not our policy to 
“remain helpless,” but quite the contrary. Has it not 
occurred to you that our serious troubles with Villa have 
deen due to the fact that that bandit considered himself 
“prepared”? Your opposition to “note writing” does 
not square with your own behavior at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese war, at the time of our crisis with Ger- 
many over Venezuela, and upon other occasions. We are 
not surprised that you look to Germany as your model: 
but her present plight does not overimpress us with the 
wisdom of her system. We are grateful to you for ac- 
knowledging that there are “pork-barrel methods in the 
army and navy yards.” We agree with you heartily 
that preparedness for national power does not consist 
“wholly in guns and ships and armed men.” 

We repeat, Col. Roosevelt, that you are a pacifist. 
Indeed, you have done big things for peace. We wel- 
come you. We are looking forward to the day when 
you will understand the rest of us, and consequently 
think of us a bit more kindly. ¢- 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


l’ 1s a conspicuous fact, and in the light of history a 
disquieting fact, that we in the United States of 
America find ourselves obliged to listen to the frequent 
and seriously intended arguments of distinguished 
American citizens for the adoption in our country of 
some European military system. Some favor the Ger- 
man system, some the Swiss. Our press, especially of 
the eastern States, generally approves of some form of 
conscription, which means compulsory service. New 
York State is indeed passing a compulsory military 
training bill which drafts into military training each 
year all unemployed boys, which means all school boys, 
of sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen years of age. 
Many, though not all, of our army officers and military 
experts seem to favor for this country some form of 
compulsory military service. 

It seems to be true that the people of our country do 
not sense the seriousness of this new attack upon the 
foundations of our nation. Representative Towner, of 
Iowa, speaking in the House of Representatives, March 
20, said: 


“None of the advocates of universal compulsory military 
service seem disposed to discuss the effects of the adoption 
of such a system by the United States. Before the present 
war, Germany with such a system maintained a standing 
army on a peace footing of 688,000 men. France main- 
tained an army of 616,000 men. If the compulsory system 


in France, with a population of 40,000,000, keeps 616,000 
men in arms, such a system in the United States would 
keep 1,500,000 men in arms.” 

The conclusions of the Congressman were correct, be- 
cause, under a universal system of conscription, the 
number in the army must be based upon the population, 
for the reason that a selected compulsory military serv- 
ice is, in a democracy, ethically unwarrantable. It is 
true that a prominent publicist seriously suggested to us 
the other day the advisability of requiring military serv- 
ice of our colored population only, but the suggestion 
does not seem particularly magnanimous or promising. 

In spite of this fad or cult of conscription, we do not 
believe that, save possibly in a case of actual war, this 
country can be led to adopt compulsory military service. 
Even during our Civil War exemptions and substitutions 
were so common that the draft in the North had little 
effect save to quicken the volume of bounties. 

The proposition carries with it a form of militarism 
of the most pronounced and threatening type. The hope 
of our world is to be found in the institutions of law 
and order, which institutions depend, in turn, for their 
growth, upon a finer and saner democracy. This finer 
democracy can evolve only out of that finer mental and 
moral development which compulsory military service is 
especially devised to thwart. Freedom of conscience, 
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liberty in discussion, individual initiative, suspended 
judgment, willingness to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter, sympathetic attention to the argument of one’s 
opponents, the teachable mind, these are in a military 
nation intolerable, in some cases punishable by death. 
Furthermore, a compulsory military service means a cen- 
sored press, the choking of opinion and the strangling of 
liberty, for we cannot conscript bodies without con- 
scripting minds. European compulsory military service 
has meant a conscripted press, a conscripted education, 
a conscripted religion, conscripted wealth, and a world 
war. Social and moral principles in a conscription 
State are necessarily subordinate to that State, at least 
so far as the conscription wing of the Government can 
make them. What the rivalries of religious groups were 
prior to 1648, our political rivalries are today. The 
inquisition and religious wars have for their counterparts 
today military conscription and political butcheries. 

In an ungoverned world such as ours, we are unable 
to say what ought and ought not to be done with our 
military machine, save that it ought to be efficient ; but 
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with our thinking, our views, and our freedom of ex- 
pression, there can be no question. The killing of re- 
ligious heretics got the world of religion nowhere. The 
killing of political heretics, as in the present war, can 
of itself get the world nowhere. Conscription is an at- 
tempt to curtail the freedom of men’s actions and ex- 
pressions. That means the closing of the safety valve 
of the nation, and must lead directly to an explosion. 
Militarism may be a necessary medicine, but, as Mr. 
Angell has recently pointed out, it is a medicine which 
will kill the patient unless sooner or later he can get 
along without it. America has been showing the world 
how to get along without this poisonous drug, at least 
its most poisonous ingredient known as conscription. 
Most of our best institutions have been largely built up 
by persons who left a conscripted Europe for an uncon- 
scripted America. Conscription is so unwise, contrary 
to the principles of our government, aristocratic, feudal, 
and dangerous, so altogether out of harmony with our 
institutions and ideals that we had believed even the idea 
of it simply intolerable to the American mind. ¢, 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE 


HE ‘T'wenty-second Lake Mohonk Conference on 

International Arbitration was held May 17, 18, 
and 19. The attention of. the members was directed 
to such questions as: The Possibilities of International 
(‘o-operation in the Creation or Development of Concil- 
iatory, Arbitral, or Judicial Machinery for Adjudica- 
tion of International Differences; Are Large Arma- 
ments, as such, Either Provocatives of War or Deter- 
rents of Arbitral and Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Differences; Possibilities of International Co- 
operation in Determining the Necessity, if any, for an: 
Regulating the Use of Military Force, Economic Pres- 
sure, or Other Sanctions; Possibilities of International 
Co-operation to Increase Pan American Influence 
Against War; Race Issues; The Economic Motive as a 
Factor in War; The Monroe Doctrine; Nationalism; 
The Rights of Neutrals; The League to Enforce Peace, 
were all discussed, some with scholarly care, some with 
indignant fervor, and some with stirring pathos. After 
the first session, which was presided over by James 
Brown Scott, the presiding officer was William Howard 
Taft. William Jennings Bryan delivered an address in 
the midst of which, having delighted all, but far over- 
run the time limit, he turned to Mr. Taft and asked: 
“How much time have TI left?” Shaking himself 


quickly together, Mr. Taft replied, with surprise: “T 
was following you, and not the time.” The spontaneous 
graciousness of this reply was typical of Mr. Taft’s 
altogether charming qualities as a presiding officer. 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner’s analysis of his own Amer- 
icanism, in spite of his German birth, struck probably 
the deepest note of emotional appeal. The personalities 
contained in the address by George Haven Putnam 
were unfortunate and discordant. The defense of The 
League to Enforce Peace by Mr. Taft, Mr. Herbert 8. 
Houston, and others, was challenged by such speakers 
as Alpheus H. Snow, George W. Kirchwey, and Mr. 
Bryan. Prof. Edward H. Krehbiel spoke upon the sub- 
ject, “Nationalism, an Anachronism,” and Dr. Eugene 
Wambaugh developed twelve articles relating to the ad- 
justment of international law, regarding the rights and 
duties of neutrals, to changing conditions and specific 
emergencies. Rear-Admiral Austin M. Knight, presi- 
dent of the Naval War College at Newport, developed 
the view that large armaments as such do not provoke 
war, while Prof. William I. Hull and Dr. Charles EF. 
Jefferson insisted that they do. 

The platform unanimously adopted by the Confer- 
ence reads: 

“The world conditions of the past two years have con- 
firmed the belief. often expressed in these conferences, that 
arbitral and judicial methods should and must increasingly 
prevail in settling international disputes. 

“During the twentieth century the Permanent Court at 
The Hague has acted upon cases involving questions relating 
to Eurone, Asia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific. and the 
three Americas. These questions involved financial and 
territorial claims. and such fundamental matters as the 
right to fiv the national flag and to exercise jurisdiction 
over national military forces. These facts are clear testi- 


monv to the development of arbitration. 
“The tendency of this court at The Hague to become in 
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reality permanent is evident from the fact there are eight 
judges who have sat in three or more of the fifteen cases 
and one judge who has sat in seven of the fifteen cases. 

“The conference desires again to affirm its belief in the 
desirability of such legislation by Congress as will confer 
upon the courts of the United States jurisdiction over all 
cases arising under treaty provisions or affecting the rights 
of aliens.” 


These Mohonk Conferences are rich opportunities for 
advancing valued friendships, mutual understandings 
and sympathies. The atmosphere of genuine hospital- 
ity, furnished so abundantly and with such delicate and 
unstudied courtesy by Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, naturally 
colors and directs the speech and conversation of the 
guests. The place is beautiful, the occasion significant. 
Dr. William T. Harris once said that a person who 
studies Latin fifteen minutes will never be the same per- 
son again. Attendance upon one Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, with its came- 
raderie and good will, leaves an indelible impression 
that international peace is desirable and attainable. To 
have attended one of them means the attainment of an 
additional spiritual asset, enduring and worth while. 
The twenty-second of these conferences was fully worthy 
of its place in the long and inspiring series. & . 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


O N March 13 last three representatives of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society appeared before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives and 
pleaded for two specific things, namely, a program of 
preparedness in terms of international organization 
and, secondly, for the resolution to which we have here 
tofore referred, known as the Shafroth amendment, an 
amendment which prevents the expenditure of money 
under the appropriation should an international court 
render “unnecessary the maintenance of competitive 
armaments.” 

The naval appropriation bill was agreed upon by the 
House Naval Affairs Committee on Thursday, May 18, 
the seventeenth anniversary of the beginning of The 
Hague Conference. The bill includes the Shafroth 
amendment exactly as recommended by this Society. 
Furthermore, it includes a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Hensley, of Missouri, and adopted by unanimous vote 
as follows: 


“Tpon conclusion of the war in Eurone. or as soon after 
nas it mav be done. the President of the United States is an- 
thorized to invite all great governments of the world to send 
representatives to a conference which shall be charged with 
the dutv of nronosing an organization. court of arbitration. 
or other bodv to which questions of disagreement hetween 
nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful set- 
tlement and to consider the question of disarmament and 
to submit their recommendations to their respective govern- 
ments for approval.” 


The resolution further authorizes the appointment of 


nine men to represent the United States in such confer- 
ences and appropriates $200,000 for their salary and all 
expenses. 

Whether or not these two important features of the 
naval bill prove acceptable to the House and to the Sen- 
ate, it is encouraging that the two proposals of this Soci- 
ety have been found unanimously acceptable to the com- 
mittee. They may be designated as two concrete re- 
sults following the work of the American Peace Society. 
Whatever the fate of the armament appropriation bills, 
these two amendments, which contain nothing that is 
hostile to the national welfare, and much that may be 
helpful to the international welfare, including our own, 
should be passed. « . 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


We are frequently asked, Why does 
President Wilson do nothing to bring 
about peace? Why isn’t the Ameri- 
can Peace Society trying to stop this war? The people 
who ask these questions seem to ignore the world situa- 
tion. Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy feel 
that peace at this time would at best be but a return 
to the conditions that existed before the war. This 
would mean to all intents a victory for Germany. There 
have been no proposals by one side in any sense hopeful 
or agreeable to the other. The entente powers consider 
that the central powers have reached the maximum of 
their ability in men, munitions, and other resources, 
while they themselves are just approaching their great- 
est strength. The central powers reverse the situation 
and are still hopeful that they will defeat the entente. 
Russia has not yet opened the road to Constantinople, 
and is unwilling, therefore, seriously to consider any 
peace proposals. France hopes not only to turn to her 
own advantage the terrible and unsuccessful attacks 
upon Verdun, but believes that, with the aid of British 
soldiers, she will vet turn the German right flank and 
force a retreat to German soil. Even in case of a mili- 
tary deadlock or stalemate, the entente allies have great 
hopes that, with the continued more or less effective 
blockade by the British fleet, the commercial break- 
down of the central powers will soon follow. In any 
event, it is neither clear that there is to be a deadlock 
nor that an early peace can possibly be durable. 

Neither side has asked the President of the United 
States to offer his aid. There is no reason, therefore, 
for repeating the friendly offer of mediation presented 
by the President early in the history of the war. It is 
reasonable to presume that the one man in all the world 
most anxious to help in the establishment of the peace 
is Woodrow Wilson. To urge him to mediate can do 
no harm, but it seems to us that it can do little good. 


Obstacles in the 
Way of Peace. 
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The American Peace Society can do nothing to stop 


this war. This is a fact, and a fact is a fact. This is 
no confession of impotence. The work of the peace 
societies has only begun. The call for action is imme- 
diate. We have duties to perform, here and now. But 
to attempt to stop this present war is not one of our 
duties, for it is never a duty to be quixotic. ¢. 


Lord Bryce on In his recent Huxley Lecture at 
War and Birmingham University, England, 
Progress. 


Viscount Bryce discussed the question 
how far war and peace have respectively contributed to 
the progress of mankind. 

The speaker pointed out that those who study the 
general principles that guide human conduct and the 
working out of those principles in history find two main 
streams of tendency, one showing itself in the power of 
reason and of the finer and more altruistic emotions, 
while the other tendency is associated with passion and 
those self-regarding impulses which seek and obtain 
their ends in and by physical force. It is from out the 
cleavage of these two principles that we have two dis- 
tinct schools of philosophical thinkers and historians, 
one stressing the former tendency as the source of 
human progress, the other the latter. 

This certainly is the analysis of the situation facing 
the world today. It analyzes the situation facing the 
United States. The question is whether all progress 
is or is not achieved by strife. 

As Mr. Bryce points out, some of the leading races 
and States have no doubt established their position by 
war, but the races which have been most engaged in 
fighting have not been those that have advanced most. 
Progress may have been advanced by competition, but 
social progress has been chiefly advanced by thought; 
and thought is not helped by war. The races that know 
how to think lead the world. Invention and scientific 
inquiry have given us improvements in the arts of life 
which bring wealth and comfort. It is thinking that 
produces literature and art and civil liberties. A study 
of history will enable us to dismiss with an easy con- 
science the theory of Treitschke, that war is a medicine 
which Providence must be expected constantly to offer 
to the human race for its own good; and we may prop- 
erly apply ourselves at the end of the war to the task 
of trying to help forward the progress of mankind, 
not through the strifes and hatreds of the peoples, but 
by our friendly co-operation “in the healing and en- 
lightening works of peace.” 

We have in the expression of such views additional 
evidence of the greatness of the man Bryce. A neutral, 
speaking in a neutral country, might be expected to 
express such views; but Mr. Bryce delivered his address 
‘in England, and his England is now at war. ¢_ 
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A United Church 
and Universal 
Peace. 


There are evidences that the church 
is awakening at last to its duty in the 
present world situation. The Rever- 
end R. J. Campbell, frequently called the most popular 
preacher in England, asks if it would not be possible 
for the Christian forces of the world to combine after 
the conclusion of peace for the common purpose of pre- 
venting a recurrence of this ¢errible strife. If we can- 
not unite upon anything else, surely we might unite 
upon this one practical object. Dr. Campbell suggests 
that the Pope is the proper person to summon such an 
assembly. He cites as precedent for such a proceeding 
the Council of Trent in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to which Protestant delegates were invited, albeit 
they refused to come. Surely it ought to be possible to 
concentrate at least the energies of Christendom upon 
putting an end of warfare between self-called Christian 
States. When the present devastating struggle is over, 
a chastened Christian church should be in the mood to 
listen to some such proposal. Indeed, it seems reason- 
able that a united church could be “prepared” at once 
for just such high purposes. Somehow a conscience 
must be breathed into international politics. The ma- 
terial interests of States are not the only interests; and 
yet the political world, so far as co-operation is con- 
cerned, is ahead of the religious world. States other 
than Christian co-operate; but the Christian churches 
have not yet been able to co-operate among themselves, 
to say nothing of co-operating with non-Christian sects. 
There is infinite pathos and suggestion in Dr. Camp- 
bell’s inquiry, “We want the deliberate and sustaining 
co-operation of all who count themselves followers of 
the Prince of Peace. Shall we ever get it?” ¢ | 


State Militia THE objections to the continental 
prin —_— army plan are many. It is no criticism 


of the patriotism of our American men 
to venture the belief that no sufficient number of them 
will voluntarily spend the time and money, in the midst 
of the most productive season of the year, for two months 
of drilling incamps. If sufficient numbers should, how- 
ever, so volunteer, the necessary officers would have to 
be drawn from the regular army, which is said to be 
quite impracticable. The details of equipment, the pur- 
chase, storing, transporting, packing and repacking for 
the temporary camps without regular headquarters 
would be most disproportionately expensive. There 
could be no continuity of organization or of staff leader- 
ship. Such an undertaking would require, and for a 
short period only, a most elaborate clerical force. In- 
volving, as it must, no State or local pride in its organi- 
zation, it would soon fall flat. There will have to be a 
radical change in American ideals before any consider- 
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able numbers will in times of peace waste their time in 
military camps. 

The case for the State militia has even graver weak- 
nesses. There are now upon the pay-roll of the United 
States Government over half a million employees. The 
ordinary running expenses of the Government are in- 
creasing each year by nearly $200,000,000. The plan 
to subsidize the State militia means the addition of 
280,000 persons to the national pay-roll, persons who, 
remaining in their own communities, following their 
business as usual, taking their customary parts in party 
politics, will divide among themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of $75,000,000 of the Government funds. Speak- 
ing of this situation, Senator Borah, of Idaho, in an im- 
portant speech delivered recently in the Senate, said: 


“If we are to judge the future by the past, it (this sum) 
will increase from year to year with remarkable strides, a 
cost which will be enlarged from year to year by the interest 
and activity of this large number of men who, without 
charging any bad faith or any improper motives, will never- 
theless be interested in building up their strength and 
widening their power and accentuating their influence.” 


Later he quite appropriately added: “We may put 
sufficient dynamite in this preparedness program to 
cause later its entire destruction.” 

Any adequate program for preparedness must have 
those elements of permanence which are based only 
upon a sustained public opinion. It must stand the test 
of experience, and be based upon history and judgment. 
The federalized State militia plan is not so based. It 
will inevitably subordinate the civil to the military 
power. The present State militias have already in prac- 
tice and principle established military courts above civil 
courts; at least they did so in West Virginia, and tried 
to do so in the State of New York. To federalize the 
National Guard would be a most unnatural step in a 
Saxon civilization. In any event, it would be one long 
stride toward a militarized government. 

There should be some safe and rational way of organ- 
izing an efficient military organization for our practical 
needs. We think there is such a way. But that is an- 
other story. c . 


A Treaty for The fundamental ideas embodied in 
the American the proposed Pan American Genera! 
Republics. 

Treaty were first suggested by Secre- 
tary Bryan, at the direction of President Wilson, to 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. Recently the matter has 
been presented not only to these three South American 
republics, but to all of the twenty South American re- 
publics. It is proposed to include these last mentioned 
republics also. The text of the treaty reads as follows: 


Article I.—The high contracting parties agree to join one 
another in a common and mutual guarantee of territorial in- 
tegrity under republican forms of government. 
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Article I1.—To give definite application to the guarantees 
set forth in Article I, the high contracting parties severally 
agree to endeavor forthwith to reach a settlement of all dis- 
putes as to boundaries or territory now pending between 
them by amicable agreement or by means of international 
arbitration. 

Article 111.—The high contracting parties further agree 
(1) that all questions of international character arising be- 
tween any two or more of them which cannot be settled by 
the ordinary means of diplomatic correspondence shall be- 
fore any declaration of war, or beginning of hostilities, be 
tirst submitted to a permanent international commission for 
investigation, one year being allowed for such investigation, 
and (2) if the dispute is not settled by investigation, to sub- 
mit the same to arbitration, provided the question in dispute 
does not affect the honor, independence, or vital interests of 
the nations concerned or the interests of third parties. 

Article 1V.—To the end that domestic tranquillity may 
prevail within their territory, the high contracting parties 
further agree not to permit the departure of any military 
or navy expedition hostile to the established government of 
any of the contracting parties and to prevent the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions of war destined to any person 
or persons in insurrection or revolt against the government 
of any of the contracting parties. 


‘There have been objections, technical and otherwise, 
to certain aspects of this treaty. ‘There are reasons for 
believing, however, that these objections will be over- 
come, or at least adjusted. As pointed out by Secretary 
Lansing, the United States not only formally disclaims 
any intention of invading the sovereignty of any of her 
neighbors, but further declares that this country, in 
truth, is unselfishly restricting the use of its own power 
for all times. The United States aims at one thing— 
the benefit that comes from continued peace and domes- 
tic tranquillity among nations living in proximity to 
each other, happy advantages, not of military aggres- 
sion, but of civilization’s peaceful pursuits. ¢ | 


WHY ONE SOLDIER WANTS PEACE 


S THERE any hope for the establishment of a lasting 

peace after this war? Here is an answer from the 
trenches in Europe, where, it has been said, the real 
peace party exists. The London Times prints extracts 
from the diary of Private Becker, 6th Company of the 
Ersatz Battalion of the 3d Foot Guards, Landsturm, 
Professor of Latin at the Gymnasium of Bonn. We 
quote in part as follows: 

IN RUSSIA. 


Aug. 2.—On again. Exhausting march. Many bombarded 
villages, several completely destroyed. Bad food. Bad treat- 
ment of stragglers, especially of one-year volunteers. 

Bad food, quite insufficient. Bad treatment of stragglers, 
insulting language. They are given extra guards. The offi- 
cers lounge in carriages. The men are indignant at it. 

Aug. 3.—March in burning heat through demolished vil- 
lages. No water. All the wells are destroyed; cholera and 
flies. Loathsome dirt. It makes one weak. One dreams 
of fresh springs and wells. Brutishness. 

Aug. 4—March to Zamosz. I can go no farther. Always 
the same brutality of the N. C. O.’s towards the men who 
are going lame. Low spitefulness. Abuse. 

Aug. 6.—Krasnostaw. I long for peace. 

Aug. 7.—March of from 17 to 18 miles. Everywhere 
graves, bodies of horses, unburied or only half covered... . 
Flies, dirt... . One lives like a beast in the filth. 

Aug. 9.—We are now three miles from the front. 

The 3d Company has come back; all the men I knew In It 
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are either wounded or killed. The men's stories are very 
depressing ; they are horribly tired, and their morale is low. 
Only the officers and N. C. O.’s are in good shape; their 
number is astonishing, considering the losses in men. 

Aug. 10.—Drill this morning. after a cold night under 
canvas. It is a trifle in itself, but the endless annoyances, 
the threats of punishment for the smallest blunders make 
life unbearable. In presence of the haughty and independ- 
ent attitude of the N. C. O.’s the men seem like mere 
ciphers, like a berd of cattle. 

Aug. 11.—In a dug-out close to the front. 
are going to change our theater of operations. 
France. 

The officers look splendid. They are gay and always 
making jokes. The men. on the other hand, march with 
their heads down, buried in their own thoughts, without 
speaking. 

Aug. 12.—The action has begun; 
tired, fll, wretched beyond words. 
longing for peace. 

Aug. 13.—At 2 o’clock, forward. The Russian trenches 
are organized in a masterly manner. Troublesome fire from 
the enemy’s artillery. ‘ 

Yesterday evening a long talk about the war. Everybody 
is “fed up” with the war, and especially with the whole of 
the military régime. 

It was 5 o’clock in the afternoon before we got anything 
to eat, for we had to march past before Prince Eitel Fried- 
rich. The Prince looked well and seemed in good spirits. 
He might almost have been having a treat. 

Aug. 14.—In action. Awful fire. The regiment 
has lost about 170 men. “It is stupid to attack so strong a 
position,” muttered’ Captain B All the same, that did 
not prevent him from firing on his own men. 

Aug. 15.—In pursuit of the Russians. 

Worn out by excitement and hunger. Exuberant cheer- 
fulness of the officers. Colonel, major, captain, laugh bois- 
terously. Their faces beaming, shining with fat. For us, 
hardships, dirt. hunger. Long march until 5 o’clock. 
We halt in Russian trenches dug in the open country. 
Hardly have we settled in when shells rain on our heads. 
The Russians, as they retreat, dig these trenches to entice us 
into them, which gives them a fixed target. 
eo The young soldiers are grossly treated by the old 
soldiers, who answer them in monosyllables and hardly 
deign to look at them. We are treated like criminals and 
worse. All of a sudden, for nothing, one is threatened with 
a beating. The commissioned ranks, from Major Stillfried 
downwards, set the example. Everybody is discouraged. 
Men of peaceful nature are crushed. 

Passionate desire for peace, amounting to physical pain. 

And why should one die? Why? 

Aug. 18.—Spent the day in holes. Slept; nothing to eat. 
In the evening made a line of trenches joining up the shell 
holes. The German soldier has no personality; he is a ma- 
chine, and that is what he is trained to be. 

Aug. 25.—Started about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Soon 
deployed in skirmishing order; moderate gun and rifle fire. 
Lieutenant Reinicke is never there when firing is going on. 
When the danger is over he rushes impetuously to the front. 
The whole company laughs at it. He is a grotesque sight. 
The section leaders grumble and are worried; they don’t 
know what to do. 

Aug. 28.— .. At midday the color-sergeant of our 
company hit a soldier of the active army with a stick. 

Aug. 29.—As soon as the attack opened, the officer com- 
manding the company, Lieutenant Reinicke, stayed behind, 
and nothing more was seen of him; not only so, but the sec- 
tion leaders and the non-commissioned officers stayed be- 
hind. The sections and groups advanced without leaders. 
Indescribable jumble. We had heavy losses, but one no 
longer notices them. 

Aug. 31.—Our leaders yesterday remarked, “You shall! 
have something to eat when you have taken the trench.” 

Sept. 1—We are worn out. Marches. 

‘Sept. 5.—Food absolutely insufficient. The old 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers stick to the traveling 
kitchens and stuff themselves. The old hands, too, know 
how to get themselves looked after, but when recruits want 
a second helping they are driven away with jeers, and often 
enough a beating into the bargain. 


Rumor that we 
They say 


we are in reserve. I am 
I have an unhealthy 
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The color-sergeant is a dirty bawler, always uttering 
threats, never a good word, always ready to use a stick, and 
he doesn’t spare it when he gets the chance. 

IN FRANCE. 

Sept. 21.—Lieutenant Reinicke has got the Iron Cross. 
It is the triumph of this vile régime of masters and slaves. 

Every morning, drill, with the usual accompaniment of 
abuse and threats. In itself, what is required of one at 
drill is not so bad, but it becomes a real torture on account 
of the system. Everything one does is wrong, blameworthy, 
and liable to punishment. Always threats of extra drill, 
not the slightest idea of reasonable instruction, no explana- 
tion, no practical examples, nothing but threats and annoy- 
ances. 

: Every day we have to sing stupid songs, always 
the same, instead of getting them out of the “Song Book.” 
and we go singing through the village like children. 

It can’t be worse in the Foreign Legion. 

This morning, when we fell in, I made a wrong movement. 
as the sun prevented my looking to my front. Immediately 
the color-sergeant put me down for punishment. Afterwards 
the lieutenant called me up in front of the whole company 
and overwhelmed me with nonsense. The whole morning 
I was threatened, and at last was put in the rear rank. As 
a result of our warches in Poland many of us have sore 
feet. Every day the color-sergeant checks some of the lame 
men, threatens them, and puts them on extra fatigue. Even 
those who have swollen feet, of which the battalion doctor 
Las advised them to be careful, are made to march inces- 
santly, and if they flinch they are threatened with extra 
drill in the afternoon. 

Sept. 27.—One gets stunted intellectually. One has no 
longer a single idea except to keep going physically. 

Always the saine longing for peace, and before my eyes 
the spectre of the French front close at hand, with the hor- 
rors of its artillery fire. 


CHILD CONSCRIPTION 
By WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


E FFORTS are continually being made, covertly or 
boldly, to introduce child conscription into our 
country, with the intent of permanently fastening com- 
pulsory military drill and discipline upon our children. 
The following are extracts from a pamphlet called 
“Child Conscription—Our Country’s Shame,” written by 
John F. Hills, M. A., Glenelg, S. A., Australia. He is 
a leading educator in that country and writes of practi- 
cal results connected with compulsory military discipline 
for lads in Australia. His strictures would seem to be 
reinforced by reading of the extraordinary riots of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1916, in the city of Sydney, when thousands 
of soldiers broke loose and held that city, to its shame. 
The unnatural system of military drill for lads does not 
seem to have induced the results that its ardent advo- 
cates hoped : 

“Defenders of militarism keep repeating the assertion 
that military training, at any rate, ensures a spirit of 
obedience and discipline. But is that so? 

“You fine, strapping area officer, looking into the eyes 
of that bright, tender youth whom you are instructing 
in the way to thrust a bayonet into a human body, does 
it ever occur to you what mental anguish you inflict on 
the finest young souls, and how you imperil weak ones 
by overwhelming them with that worst atheism, a crush- 
ing disbelief in human nature? 

“The specific military training of boys must brutalize 
them, for there is constantly present the thought: ‘I am 
going through all this prodigious pre paration for the 
purpose of being able to kill my fellows.’ The training, 
too, presents war in its most attractive light. . . . 
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Abstract right, justice, and moral courage become ‘poor, 
mean trash,’ with no influence on the march of mankind. 
He gets the idea that might alone settles things. He 
learns, too, to be boastful, vainglorious, and fond of 
display, for ‘show-off’ is the life-blood of parade. 

“Hear what a former officer in the British army has 
to say; he is one of your ‘good, hard citizens,’ and no 
fanatic ; he is known to the boy world that loves him as 
‘B. P” Well, this man says in his ‘Scouting for Boys’ 
these words: ‘Drill makes boys wooden.’ He is refer- 
ring, I take it, to the loss of individuality and initiative 
that ordinary military training brings about. He infers 
that it makes boys dull and unresourceful. 

“There are the stock occupations of the parade-ground 
in great evidence; a few of them useful, the greater part 
picturesque tomfooleries; but if there is real strenuous 
and useful training it is to come. 

“Not the least of the wrongs that the defence act in- 
flicts on the community will be the degradation of great 
numbers, especially of the finer and more delicately nur- 
tured young minds, that inevitably results from enforced 
companionship with the worst elements of society. A 
decent lad, during the training, must stand and listen 
to the blasphemies and obscenities, not merely of the 
loose lads of the district, but of the larrikin and crim- 
inally inclined ones. 

“Respectable fathers, cannot I get through your com- 
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fortable hides with the point of my argument? You 
pride yourselves on being educated, decent men. Let me 
ask you: ‘How would you like to be shut up for a fort- 
night in an English workhouse in a ward with larrikin 
tramps? ‘Not at all,’ you say. Well, do you realize 
that in sending your young Jad to a military camp you 
are making him liable to undergo a mental torture 
equally great, and a mortal risk a thousand times 
greater ? 

“Your boy, respectable father, cannot pick his mates, 
as at school; he must stand where ranked. Fortunately, 
at school the influence of the bad is reduced to a mini- 
mum, as discipline in its best sense is present, and very 
much present, while in play hours the better sort of boy 
can join his own set and associate as little as possible 
with the bad. But not so in this military machine for 
leveling down. Those whose company your son has to 
share are chosen for him. He is placed, generally speak- 
ing, where military requirements require that he shall 
be. He may have to stand at every drill between lads 
whose language reveals a familiarity with all forms of 
vice and crime. 

“. . . Handing the boy over to the military man 
shows a pitiful bankruptcy of ideas in the field of educa- 
tion and civics. 

“Boy conscription is a farce, a pitiful semi-tragic 
one. 


THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING AT WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 13, 1916. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

Society : 

The Directors submit herewith as the Eighty-eighth 
Annual Report of the work of the Society and of the 
general status of the peace movement throughout the 
United States the following: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS. 


To the Board of Directors: 
The World Situation. 


Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria was assassi- 
nated in Bosnia June 28, 1914. Twenty-five days later 
Austria sent her ultimatum to Serbia. Eight days later, 
namely, August 1, 1914, Germany declared war on Rus- 
sia. Within one week Russia, Great Britain, France, 
Serbia, and Belgium were at war with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. ‘The Germans entered Liége and the 
French invaded southern Alsace August 7, 1914. When 
this Society held its annual meeting, May 7, 1915, just 
nine months following the entrance of the Germans into 
Liége and of the French invasion of southern Alsace, 
Japan, Portugal, Italy, and Montenegro had entered the 
war upon the side of the Allies, and Turkey and Bulgaria 
upon the side of the central powers. Today the great 


war rages around Verdun in the campaign of western 
Europe, in Galicia and Bukowina in the campaign of 
eastern Europe, on Austrian territory for the most part 


in the Italian campaign, along the Euphrates and west- 
ward from Erzerum in Asia Minor, and in Arabia and 
Egypt, while British, French, and Portuguese forces 
are operating extensively in German East Africa. Thir- 
teen of the world’s powers are now at war. 

Eighty per cent of the European populations are en- 
gaged in this war. This means over fifty-five per cent 
of the populations of the world. The number of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners now exceeds ten times that of 
our own Civil War. The direct cost in war loans is now 
nearly thirty billion dollars. The war debt of the prin- 
cipal nations engaged in the business is nearly sixty bil- 
lion dollars. The war is now costing in round numbers 
one hundred million dollars a day. The interest-bear- 
ing debt of the United States at the present is about ten 
dollars per capita. The total debts of the nations at war 
will soon reach two hundred twenty dollars per capita. 

The United States has tried to maintain official neu- 
trality. We have insisted that neutral life and neutral 
trade should be protected at least as regards our own 
country. It is true that.our neutral rights have been 
ignored by the Allies and by their opponents; that, in- 
deed, many American lives have been lost by the action 
of the Central Powers, The relations between our gov- 
ernment and the governments of the Central Powers 
have, because of the killing of these American citizens, 
upon more than one occasion approached the point of 
severed diplomatic relations. 

It is not necessary to add that the relations between 
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this government and the de facto government of Mexico 
are in a most unsettled condition. Villa, the bandit 
Indian, has recently sacked an American town and 
killed a number of American citizens. Raiding still 
continues along the Rio Grande. American soldiers are 
upon Mexican soil. 

It is in the presence of such a world situation that we 
of the American Peace Society meet today. To speak 
in terms of our small statistics seems trivial. There are 
facts, however, which may well be recorded. 
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The Society. 


The Executive Committee has met regularly as re- 
quired by our Constitution. The budget adopted by 
our Society at the beginning of the year was based upon 
the average of the expenses for the three preceding 
years, this being the first time that the expenses of the 
Society have been budgeted. We have spent $2,409.42 
less than the total sum budgeted. The details of the 
experiment are shown by the following table, which 
covers the fiscal year ending April 29, 1916: 


Report on Budget. 


Department of Publications: 


Advocate of Peace and other publications. ........... 


Department of Home Office: 


Rent 
Telephone 


Department of Field Work: 


Publicity. 


It is true that the American Peace Society has re- 
ceived a marked increase of publicity during the year. 
Two publicity firms have been engaged upon a commis- 
sion basis to promote this publicity. A dozen leading 
newspapers ran full-page displays of the American Peace 
Society in March, while as many more are running simi- 
lar displays Sunday, May 14. Editorial] references to 
and reprints from the ADvocaTE OF PEACE have shown 
a large increase in number and length. 


The Executive Committee. 


Senator Theodore E. Burton resigned as president of 
this Society at the December meeting of the Board of 
Directors, and Dr. George W. Kirchwey was elected in 
his place. With the advice and co-operation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the ApvocaTr or Pracr, edited 
throughout the year by the secretary, has been increased 
in size from twenty-four to thirty-two pages, including 
a cover. Upon the action of the Executive Committee, 
the invitation to hold the Fifth American Peace Society 
Congress in San Francisco was accepted. A request has 
been sent to the Carnegie Endowment for a special sub- 
vention to the ApvocaTe or Peace. The request has 
been referred to a committee of three, which committee 
has unanimously recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Endowment that $12,000 be granted. 
During the year two legacies have been received by the 


Budget. Expense. Balance. Deficit. 
$8,555.56 $7,683 .33 $872.23 
1,155.53 1,423.00 $267 .47 
66.00 85.08 19.08 
ere 650.02 390.64 259.38 
314.99 383.66 68.67 
265.67 177.18 88.49 
$12,147.77 $11,282.89 $1,220.10 $355.22 
$1,242.28 $1,207 .95 $34.33 
437.24 257 .37 179.87 
8,922.24 9,166 . 64 $244.40 
14,609.34 12,622.00 1,987 .34 
er $25,211.10 $23,253.96 $2,201 .54 $244.40 
$42,733.42 $40,324.00 $3,421.64 $1,012.22 
2,409.42 


Society, one of $100 from the estate of Cornelius F. 
Morris and the other of $500 from the estate of Polly R. 
Hollingsworth. Mr. Fred B. Foulk served as assistant 
editor of the ADvocaTE oF PEAcE during the months of 
July, August, September, and October. Dr. John Mez 
served in that capacity until February, when Mr. Mal- 
colm W. Davis, formerly of the Springfield Republican 
and the New York Evening Post, was temporarily en- 
gaged for the service. Harold G. Townsend, Esq., has 
been elected Director of our Central West Department 
and secretary of the Chicago Peace Society in the place 
of Mr. Louis P. Lochner, resigned. The directors of 
the other departments remain as heretofore. The com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of drafting a revision 
of the constitution of the Society is as follows: Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Dr. James Brown Scott, and Hon. 
Jackson H. Ralston. The Executive Committee has 
added to itself Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the place of Thomas Raeburn 
White, Esq., resigned. The committee elected as a 
nominating committee to submit to the Board of Direct- 
ors at the meeting May 13 a list of officers of the Soci- 
ety for the coming year is as follows: Messrs. Jackson H. 
Ralston, S. N. D. North, John W. Foster, Arthur Ramz- 
say, George W. White, James L. Slayden, and William 
Knowles Cooper. The Board of Trustees of the Car- 


negie Endowment for International Peace has recom- 
mended to its Executive Committee the renewal of its 
subvention to this Society of $31,000. 


Program of the American Peace Society. 


At its meeting November 26, the Executive Commit- 
tee voted the following: 

“1. That the program of The American Peace Society is, 
as William Ladd, founder of the Society, wrote in 1840, in 
his great essay, soon to be republished by the Carnegie En- 
dowment : 

“‘Our plan is composed of two parts, viz., a Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations, either of which might exist 
without the other, but they would tend much more to the 
happiness of mankind if united in one plan, though not in 
one body.’ 

“Continuing, he said: 

“‘The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of nations, or with insurrections, revo- 
lutions, or contending factions of peoples or princes, or with 
forms of government, but solely to concern itself with the 
intercourse of nations in peace and war.” 

“2. This program, elaborated through fifteen chapters of 
one hundred thirty pages, a program which outlined all the 
essential features of The Hague Conferences, is still the 
program of The American, Peace Society. 

“3. This Society is responsible for no other program. 

“4, This program shall be conspicuously spread in the 
December number of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE.” 


The program was so displayed. 


Some Details. 


The American Peace Society is now publishing and 
distributing sixty different pamphlets. During the year 
it has sold ninety-seven other publications, some in large 
quantities. During the year it has issued eight new 
pamphlets, totaling 16,500 copies. It has reprinted six 
of its pamphlets, with a total of 5,700 copies. Ninety- 
six new books and 210 pamphlets have been added to the 
library. The list of publications has been revised twice 
during the year. A professional librarian has worked 
a part of each day in the arrangement of the library 
and in perfecting the index of the Apvocatr. The 
number of orders for literature entered upon the bill 
book during the year, which does not include a large 
number of small orders, was 1,137. 

March 13 the program of the American Peace Society 
was presented before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs by Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, Mr. Malcolm W. 
Davis, Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, and the secretary. Re- 
prints of this hearing have been widely distributed. 

The campaign for additional funds has so far little 
more than paid for itself. In addition to his other 
duties the secretary has during the year, however, been 
able to collect in the form of special gifts the sum of 
$890.57. A list of prospective givers is being gradually 
developed. The secretary has urged an amendment to 
all naval appropriation bills, an amendment suggested 
by Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, which reads as follows: 

“Sec. —. That if at any time before the appropriations 
authorized by this act shall have been contracted for there 
shall have been established, with the co-operation of the 
United States of America, an international tribunal or tri- 
bunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all 
international disputes, and which shall render unnecessary 
the maintenance of competitive armaments, then and in that 
case such naval expenditures as may be inconsistent with 
the engagements made in the establishment of such tribunal 


or tribunals shall be suspended, if so ordered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


The work of the Department Directors has been re- 
corded from time to time in the ApvocaTre or Peace. 
Dr. Hall, Director of the South Atlantic States Depart- 
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ment, has delivered many addresses, initiated a State 
Peace Congress at Durham, North Carolina, and suc- 
cessfully opposed measures for the adoption of military 
training in the public schools of Georgia. Dr. Samuei 
T. Dutton, of the New York-New Jersey Department, 
has especially contributed to the work for Armenian 
relief. Dr. James L. Tryon has been very active espe- 
cially in Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
Mr. Robert C. Root, of the Pacific Coast Department, 
has opened a new office in San Francisco, and has con- 
tinued his effective work with groups, schools, and other 
organizations. Mr. Root has also been most effective in 
the California campaign against military training in 
the public schools. Mr. Harold G. Townsend took up 
the work of Director of our Central West Department 
April 1, since which time he has succeeded in laying 
the foundations for a most encouraging extension of our 
work throughout the Central West. 

Our largest constituent branch society is the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, with 1,811 members. The next 
is the New York Peace Society with 579 members ; next 
the Chicago Peace Society, with 555 members; next the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration Peace Society, with 502 mem- 
bers. In the branch and section societies the total num- 
ber of annual members is 6,008, of contributing mem- 
bers 399, of sustaining members 187, of life members 
174, affiliating members 4, patrons 20, donors 9, insti- 
tutional 8. The total direct membership in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society is 958. The total number of paid 
members is 7,767. The number of other subscribers to 
the ApvocaTEe or Pracr is 780. The total number of 
paid subscribers to the ApvocaTe or PEACE is 8,547. 
The number of complimentary copies of the last number 
of the Apvocatr or PEACE was 903. Besides the usual 
sample copies, the total number of ApvocaTEs mailed on 
May 1, 1916, was 9,600. Our paid subscribers have in- 
creased during the vear 103. The number of constit- 
uent branch societies is 34. The number of sections 
has increased from 21 to 25. The total number of socie- 
ties associated in one way or another with the American 
Peace Society is now 75. 

Under the auspices of the American Peace Society 
not less than 900 addresses upon international peace 
have been delivered, and 30 pamphlets and 25 other 
documents have been issued during the year. Outside 
the home office there are now seven equipped peace 
offices, with 21 employed officers. 


William Ladd’s Essay. 


William Ladd’s “An Essay on a Congress of Na- 
tions,” for the adjustment of international disputes 
without resort to arms, originally printed in 1840, be- 
came in its day most widely known throughout America 
and other lands. Mr. Ladd’s faithful disciple, Mr. 
Elihu Burrit, also one-time secretary of the American 
Peace Society and editor of its Apvocatre or Pracr, 
laid the plan before the various peace conferences of 
Brussels, 1848; Paris, 1849; Frankfort, 1850, and Lon- 
don, 1851. This remarkable essay laid the foundations 
for a stated periodic conference of the nations and for 
an international court of justice. The republication of 
this classic has long been needed, and through the cour- 
tesy of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace a new edition is now available. The historical 


setting of Mr. Ladd’s contribution is most adequately 
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set forth in the introduction by Dr. James Brown Scott. 
This introduction should be printed in separate covers 
for a much wider distribution than is possible for the 
large volume itself. 


Peace Efforts of the Year. 


The Twenty-first Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, held in the month of May last, 
showed decided divergencies of opinion about national 
defense, international police, and other details, but the 
opposition to war enabled the conference to rise above 
the irrelevant and to speak with wisdom in opposition 
to war as a means of settling international disputes. 

International relations were studied in various sum- 
mer schools under the joint auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment and the World Peace Foundation. 

The World Court Congress, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 12, 13, and 14, was largely attended. It has re- 
sulted in the World’s Court League, Inc., with head- 
quarters in the Equitable Building, New York City. 
The league held a second congress May 2, 3, and 4 of 
this year. It proposes to advocate, and, by agitation 
and appeal, to secure the support of all peoples in the 
establishment of a world court for the settlement of all 
justiciable questions of dispute that may arise between 
nations. Until the efficiency of an international court 
has been recognized by the laws and practices of civil- 
ized nations, the league likewise recognizes the right of 
every i to adopt adequate measures for national 
defense. The president of the league is John Hays 
Hammond. 

An International Congress of Women was held at 
The Hague April 28, 29, and 30, 1915. This congress 
protested against war, and plead for a permanent peace 
to be based upon a finer democracy. 

The League to Enforce Peace was definitely organ- 
ized in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17. Its 
program has received considerable publicity, but it 
should be incorporated in this report. It will be noted 
that the league is not a stop-the-war movement, an anti- 
preparedness organization, or a peace-at-any-price en- 
deavor. It proposes the maintenance of peace after the 
close of the present war by the use of economic and mili- 
tary force. 

It believes it desirable for the United States to join 
a league of nations binding the signatories to the four 
proposals which follow: 

1. All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limi- 
tations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any 
issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

2. All other questions arising between the signatories, and 
not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of 
‘conciliation for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 

3. The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war or commits acts of hostility against 
another of the signatories. before any question arising shall 
be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

4. Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held 
from time to time to formulate and codify rules of interna- 
tional law. which, unless some signatory shall signify its 
dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern in the 
decisions of the judicial tribunal mentioned in article one. 


The Pan American Financial Conference, called by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, began May 
22 and lasted during the following week. Nineteen of 
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the 21 American republics were officiajly represented. 
Definite and concrete plans were laid for promoting co- 
operative action in the development of the great natural 
resources of Central and South America. Secretary 
McAdoo and a number of other gentlemen have since 
visited South America for the purpose of perfecting the 
plans set forth in the conference. 

Mr. Henry Ford, the wealthy manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, announced in September his purpose to offer to 
the world his wealth for the establishment of interna- 
tional peace. He expressed his opposition to the spirit 
of militarism, and later organized a party of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty pacifists, which sailed De- 
cember 4 last on the special ship Oscar // for Chris- 
tiania. Asa result, a permanent committee is sitting in 
Stockholm studying the problem of a more permanent 
peace at the close of the present war. 

The Fifth American Peace Congress was held in San 
Francisco in connection with the Pan American Exposi- 
tion October 10, 11, and 12. The Church Peace Union, 
the League to Enforce Peace, and the American Peace 
Centenary Committee co-operated with the American 
Peace Society in making the congress a success. 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress was 
the largest official congress of the year. One of the most 
significant results of the congress was the organization 
of the American Institute of International Law Decem- 
ber 29, an organization which had been founded in Octo- 
ber, 1912. ‘There is now a national Society of Interna- 
tional Law in every one of the twenty-one American 
republics. From the standpoint of Pan American 
peace, which includes, therefore, world peace, the estab- 
lishment of this institute stands against the background 
of the European war as a genuine ray of light and of 
hope. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation began in England, 
and, extending to this country, first found public ex- 
pression at Garden City, Long Island, and later, in 
April of this year, at Ocean Grove. ‘This group repre- 
sents a sincere effort on the part of its members to dis- 
cover the message of Jesus Christ to the world in this 
hour of history. Recognizing the confusion of thinking 
among the various denominations, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation is an undenominational effort in behalf 
of a genuine spiritual fellowship and in revolt against 
all war, involving unqualified refusal to fight. 

The American Branch of the World Alliance of 
Churches to Promote International Friendship main- 
tains its headquarters at 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 
It has tentatively stated its principles, its program, and 
begun the organization of the churches for th epromu- 
tion of a platform which is essentially identical with the 
platform of this society. 

Some of the other activities during the year worthy 
of record have been those of the American School Peace 
League, the Federation of International Polity Clubs, 
the Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association, the Peace Association of 
Friends in America, and the Cosmopolitan Movement. 
The American group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
of which Honorable James L. Slayden, of our Executive 
Committee, is again president, maintains its organiza- 
tion and awaits the opportunity for extending the prin- 
ciples of the union. 
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Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations. 


The following Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Nations, adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, which had its first session in the city of 
Washington, January 6, 1916, is so important that it 
must be given a place in any report of the peace move- 
ment during the past year. The declaration reads: 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
NATIONS. ° 


ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAWS AT ITS First SESSION IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY 6, 1916. 

Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or 
governments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the crea- 
ture of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural per- 
son in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Conven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of 
the First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing 
the solidarity which unites the members of the society of 
civilized nations : 

Therefore, The American Institute of International Law, 
at its first session, held in the City of Washington, in the 
United States of America, on the sixth day of January, 1916, 
adopts the following six articles, together with the com- 
mentary thereon, to be known as its 


Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations. 


I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense 
that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere with 
or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
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Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God en- 
title them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles ; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Encouragements. 


Workers for an international order are not denied 
reasons for encouragement. Never befure in history has 
the word peace been so conspicuously displayed and dis- 
cussed. ‘This country is a unit for international peace. 
Our Government, confronted with most difficult inter- 
national situations, has been content to rest its case in 
each instance upon law and justice. The United States 
is not at war. All of the nations now engaged in war 
have officially and repeatedly insisted that they are at 
war for the purpose of establishing a permanent inter- 
national peace. The Wilson-Bryan treaties, which pro- 
vide for the investigation of questions in dispute before 
resort to war, have been signed by thirty of the world 
powers. These treaties are now effective, by exchange 
of ratification and proclamation by the President, be- 
tween this country and eighteen of the other nations, in- 
cluding France, Great Britain, and Italy. 


A Recommendation. 


The aim of States is to promote justice under law. 
Manifestly war operates counter to both justice and law. 
The aspiration of all peoples is for an international 
peace, where justice and law may be systematized for 
the nations, as now they are for individuals living within 
States. 

It is true that August 22, 1864, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, plenipotentiaries representing Italy, Baden, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, France, Prussia, Sax- 
ony, and Wurtemberg, and the Federal Council of 
Switzerland, agreed upon ten articles of a treaty or con- 
vention for the purpose of “mitigating the evils insep- 
arable from war,” and for “ameliorating the condition 
of soldiers wounded on the field of battle.” This treaty 
or convention was ratified by these nations and by many 
others subsequently, including the United States of 
America. It has been found expedient to organize this 
movement permanently in every nation to carry out the 
original purposes. In the United States the movement 
has been incorporated under Government supervision. 
It seems to your Secretary that the Red Cross move- 
ment has been of great service at times when its services 
were most seriously needed. : 

But it seems to your Secretary also true that still 
more important is the organization of the peace move- 
ment under Government supervision, that by preventive 
means the demand for the services of the Red Cross may 
be lessened. Prophylaxis is the aim of modern medi- 
cine, charity, and all social organizations. The peace 
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movement is the work of prophylaxis most needed by all. 
It is a national interest; it is of Government concern. 
It should be officially backed, therefore, supported, and 
encouraged by the Government. The American Peace 
Society, because of its history, its organization, and 
aims, is logically the clearing-house for all other peace 
agencies in America. This Society, therefore, should 
be recreated under an act of the United States Con- 
gress ; a portion of its officers should be appointed by the 
President of the United States; its counsellor should be 
a Government official. 

Your Secretary respectfully recommends that this 
matter receive most careful study by a special committee 
appointed for the purpose. 


A Letter from Dr. Trueblood. 
“May 10, 1916. 


Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary of the American 

Peace Society. 

My Dear Mr. Cau: As the day comes for the meet- 
ing of the Directors of the American Peace Society and 
the annual meeting, I have tried to hope that I might be 
able to be present at this important occasion. But 
though I am slightly improved in health, I have been 
compelled to give up all prospect of going to Washington. 

I need not say that my interest in the cause is just as 
deep as it ever was, and even more intense, if that were 
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possible, during these fateful and distressing months 
while the European war is raging. 

Kindly give my warmest greetings to the members of 
the Board of Directors and of the whole Society. 1 
desire to express to the Directors my very great grati- 
tude for their generous provision for my retiring allow- 
ance, which has made it possible for me, in my broken 
health, to live more comfortably and with less anxiety. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, there is no 
doubt that increasing numbers of the people in all parts 
of the nation and the world are more interested than 
ever before in the destruction of war and the establish- 
ment of friendly relations among all peoples and na- 
tions. We shall expect, therefore, when the deadly con- 
flict of arms comes to an end, that the movement for 
international arbitration, international law, and friendly 
co-operation and peace will be extended more widely and 
received more whole-heartedly than ever before. 

Your sincere friend and co-worker, 
(Signed) BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD.” 


It seems to your Secretary that there could be no more 
fitting way to close his report than with this letter from 
our beloved Dr. Trueblood. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Artuour D. Catt, 
Signed by the Directors. Secretary. 
May 13, 1916. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


ITS ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


(Chapter 21.) 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty- 
eight. 


AN Act 
To INCORPORATE THE AMERICAN SOcIeEtY. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled and by the author- 
ity of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. Samuel Greele, John Tappan, Simon 
Greenleaf, their associates and successors, are hereby 
made a corporation by the name of the American Peace 
Society, for the promotion of universal peace, with all 
the powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 
restrictions, and liabilities set forth in the forty-fourth 
chapter of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 2. The said corporation may take and hold 
real and personal estate, the net annual income of which 
shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars.* 

House of Representatives, February 23, 1848. 

Passed to be enacted, Francis B. Crowninshield, 
Speaker. 

In Senate, February 24, 1848. 

Passed to be enacted, Zeno Scudder, President. 

Approved, George N. Briggs, February 24, 1848. 


* Under the General Act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture—Revised Laws of Massachusetts (1902), vol. 2, chap. 
125, sec. 8—the American Peace Society is entitled to hold 
property to the amount of $1,500,000 without any change in 
its charter. 


An Act 


To AUTHORIZE THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY TO 
MEETINGS OUTSIDE THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Be it enacted, etc.: 

Section 1. The American Peace Society is hereby au- 
thorized to hold its meetings in any State or Territory 
of the United States, in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere. 

Section 2. This Act shall take effect upon its pas- 
sage. 

(Approved February 1, 1910.) 


ITS CONSTITUTION 


(Adopted at the Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Society, May 13, 1916.) 


1. This Society shall be known as THE AMERICAN 
Peace Society. 
Purpose. 


2. The purpose of THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
shall be to promote permanent international peace, to 
educate and organize public opinion in opposition to war 
as a means of settling international differences, and to 
promote in every proper way the general use of con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial methods, and other peace- 
ful means of avoiding and adjusting such differences. 


Memberships. 


3. This Society shall include all persons, societies, 
and organizations in the United States interested in pro- 
moting the cause of international peace that may asso- 
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ciate themselves with it in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this constitution. 

All members in full standing shall have the right to 
participate in all meetings of the State or territorial 
division to which they belong. 

Individual memberships in AMERICAN Pract: 
Society shall consist of six classes. 

The six classes of individual membership shall be as 
follows : 

(a) Annual Members.—Any citizen or resident of the 
United States or of its dependencies may become an 
Annual Member of ‘THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
upon application, election, and the payment to the Na- 
tional ‘Treasurer or to the Treasurer of the division or 
section within whose jurisdiction the applicant resides, 
of such dues as are required by such division or section, 
and may continue such membership by the annual pay- 
ment of the same amount: Provided, 'Vhat the manage- 
ment of any division shall have authority, for reasons 
satisfactory to itself, to terminate membership at any 
time by notice. 

Any member of THE AMERICAN PEACE Society, of 
whatever class, residing within the jurisdiction of a duly 
organized division of this Society shall affiliate with and 
pay his annual dues to such division. 

(b) Sustaining Members.—Any citizen or resident of 
the United States or of its dependencies may become a 
sustaining member of ‘THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
on application to the Board of Directors or to a division, 
election, and the annual payment of not less than five 
dollars. 

(c) Contributing Members.—Any citizen or resident 
of the United States or of its dependencies may become 
a contributing member of THE AMERICAN PEACE Soct- 
ETY upon application to the Board of Directors or to a 
division, election, and the annual payment of not less 
than twenty-five dollars. 

(d) Life Members.—Any citizen or resident of tie 
United States or of its dependencies may become a life 
member of THE AMERICAN PEAcE Society upon appli- 
cation to the Board of Directors or to a division, elec- 
tion, and the payment of not less than one hundred 
dollars. 

(e) /nustitutional Members.—Any institution aiming 
to promote the cause of international peace, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors upon the recommenda- 
tion of a division, may become an institutional member 
of THe American PrAce Society. This membership 
shall be an annual membership for which the institution 
shall pay annually to Tie AMERICAN PEACE Society 
not less than twenty-five dollars. 

(f) Honorary Members.—Those who have rendered 
specially meritorious or distinguished service to the 
cause of international peace, and have been approved 
for such distinction by two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
shall become honorary members. 


Organization. 


4, THe AMERICAN Peace Society shall be organized 
for the promotion of its aims into departments, divisions, 
and sections. 

Each department shall consist of a group of States as 
shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

As rapidly as it can be accomplished, each State shall 
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constitute a division of the department within the limits 
of which it lies. 

Each division shall, as rapidly as possible, organize 
under its general direction groups to be known as section 
societies. 

Departments, constituent branch societies, and sec- 
tions existing before the adoption of this constitution 
shall be incorporated under this system as rapidly as 
possible. 

Each department, division, and section shall operate 
in harmony with the provisions of this constitution. 

Subject to the approval of the National Board of 
Directors, departments, divisions, and sections may es- 
tablish such relations of affiliation and co-operation with 
other groups and organizations of persons devoted to the 
same end as may seem feasible and desirable. 

Membership fees of whatever class, and paid either to 
the National Board of Directors, its divisions or sections. 
shall be apportioned as may be determined by the Board 
of Directors or the Executive Committee: Provided. 
however, That in case of all classes of paid memberships 
not less than fifty cents for each member shall be paid 
to the National Treasurer. The journal of the Society 
shall be furnished to every member in regular standing. 


The Board of Directors. 


5. The affairs of the Society shall be controlled by a 
Board of Directors, to be constituted as follows: The 
President, Secretary, Treasurer (ex officio), and Repre- 
sentative Directors to be duly elected and accredited by 
each division of THE AMERICAN PEACE SocrIeTy as 
herein set forth. Every division shall be entitled to 
choose one member of the Board of Directors, and an 
additional member thereof for every two hundred and 
fifty members of such division. 

All Directors shall be chosen to serve for the year 
ensuing the annual public meeting or conference of THE 
AMERICAN PEAcE Socrety in May, and shall hold office 
until their successors have qualified: Provided, however, 
That each division entitled to representation on the 
Board of Directors shall be entitled to choose a Director 
to serve at any given meeting of the Board in place of 
the regular Director who may for any reason be unable 
to attend. 

Other organizations shall be entitled to representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors as may be determined by 
the said Board from time to time. 

The Directors shall fill all vacancies occurring in any 
office. 

The Board of Directors shall maintain a central clear- 
ing-house and bureau of information for all persons and 
organizations in this or other countries engaged in pro- 
moting the cause of international peace and good will. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors to be held in the month of Mav at such time 
and place as may be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Special meetings of the Board of Directors may be 
called by the President and Secretary, or by any five 
members of the Board of Directors, on ten days’ notice. 


Officers. 


6. The elective officers of the Society shall be a Presi- 
dent; one or more Vice-Presidents, as the Board of 
Directors may from time to time determine; a Secretary, 
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and a Treasurer, all of which elective officers shall be 
chosen by the Board of Directors at its annual meeting 
in May. 

The elective officers shall be elected for one year, and 
shall hold oftice until their successors have qualified. 


Executive Committee. 


7. There shall be an Executive Committee of the So- 

ciety to consist of the President, Secretary, ‘Treasurer 
(ex officio), six other Directors, and six other members 
of the Society to be chosen by the Board of Directors at 
its annual meeting. 
-: The Executive Committee shall, subject to the control 
of the Board of Directors, administer the affairs of the 
‘Society, fix its own quorum, and fill temporarily all 
vacancies occurring in any office. 

The President and Secretary of the Society shall be 

respectively ex officio Chairman and Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 
. The Executive Committee shall meet at least once in 
each month, except July and August, on a fixed date to 
be determined by resolution, and shall hold special meet- 
ings at the request of the President and Secretary or of 
any three of its members. 


The Work of the Society. 


8. The executive work of the Society shall be organ- 
ized under the charge of the President and Secretary, 
who shall undertake to bring into close and active co- 
operation the peace forces of the United States, promote 
the organization of the Society as herein provided, edit 
the publications of the Society, attend to the distribu- 
tion of said publications, keep the records of the Society, 
advise with peace workers in this and other countries to 
the end that public sentiment favorable to the principles 
for which the Society stands may be organized and 
strengthened. ‘he President and Secretary shall make 
an annual report of their work, which shall include the 
work of the Executive Committee, to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

President. 


The President shall preside at all meetings of the So- 
ciety, of the Board of Directors, and of the Executive 
Committee. He shall have general direction of the 
work of the Society. He shall, so far as possible, guide 
and develop the peace forces of the country in accord- 
ance with the principles of THE AMERICAN PEACE So- 
CIETY, its constitution and by-laws. 


Secretary. 


The Secretary shall issue notices of all meetings, keep 
the minutes of all meetings of the Society, of its Board 
of Directors, and of its Executive Committee. He shall 
have charge of the books of the Society, shall sign with 
the President such instruments as require their signa- 
tures, and shall make such reports and perform such 
other duties as are incident to his office or may be re- 
quired of him by the President, the Board of Directors, 
or the Executive Committee. 


Treasurer. 


The Treasurer shall receive and receipt for all moneys, 
legacies, or gifts from whatever source paid to the Soci- 
ety, save such moneys as are paid to the divisions or sec- 
tions. He shall keep a book of accounts open at all 
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reasonable times to the inspection of members. He shall 
recommend to the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee the bank or banks for deposit, the rate of 
interest on bank balances, and advise relative to the in- 
vestment of the funds of THe AMERICAN PEACE Soct- 
ETY in such manner as may best serve its interests. He 
shall disburse the funds of the Society upon the ap 
proval of the President, countersigned by the Secretary. 
The Treasurer’s account shall be audited annually. 
Assistant Treasurer. 

One or more Assistant Treasurers may be appointed 
by the President of THe AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY on 
nomination by the Treasurer and approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee to assist the Treasurer in the discharge 
of his duties. Vouchers covering disbursements by As- 
sistant Treasurers shall require such certification or ap- 
proval as the Executive Committee may direct. 


Meetings of the Society. 


9. The Society shall hold an annual public meeting 
or conference in May of each year, at such time ani! 
place as shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 
Special meetings of the Society may be called by the 
Executive Committee, or by any twenty-five members of 
the Society, on ten days’ notice. 


Amending This Constitution. 


10. The object of this Society shall never be changed, 
but the constitution may in all other respects be 
amended at the annual meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors by a two-thirds vote on the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 


In the midst of war Sir Edward Grey’s great vision 
is said still to be a vision of peace—not a peace vul- 
nerable to political and militarist intrigue and ambi- 
tion, but a peace secured by unified and armed purpose 
of civilization. Long before the war Sir Edward hoped 
for a league of nations that would be united, instant to 
prevent and, if need be, punish violations of interna- 
tional treaties of public right and of national independ- 
ence, and would say to the nations that came forward 
with grievances and claims: 

“Put them before an impartial tribunal; subject your 
claims to the test of law or the judgment of impartial 
men. If you can win at this bar you will get what you 
want; if you cannot you shall not have what you want; 
and if you start war we shall all adjudge you the com- 
mon enemy of humanity and treat you accordingly. As 
footpads, burglars, and incendiaries are suppressed in a 
community, so those who commit these crimes and in- 
caleulably more than these crimes will be suppressed 
among the nations.” 

“Unless mankind learns from this war to avoid war,” 
said Sir Edward recently in an address, “the struggle 
will have been in vain. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that over humanity will loom the menace of destruction. 

“If the world cannot organize against war; if war 
must go on, then all the nations can protect themselves 
henceforth only by using whatever destructive agencies 
they can invent, till the resources and inventions of sci- 
ence end by destroying the humanity they were meant 
to preserve.” 


WAR, RELIGION AND PREPAREDNESS 


The following interesting articles are in answer to a letter reading as follows: 


“THE ADVORATE OF PEACE, the established organ of the peace movement in America, is seeking to gather the opin- 
ions of a few leaders of religious thought upon the question of war, as it affects the United States in the present crisis. 

“Would you be willing to write for us, to appear in connection with other similar articles in an early number, a 
brief statement of your views upon what should be the attitude of the church and religion toward war in general and 
toward the issue of increasing military preparedness in the United States in particular. 

“THE ADVOCATE OF ’EACE would especially appreciate the courtesy of your co-operation in this undertaking.” 


These articles are the second two received.—THE EprTor. 


By The REY. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Pastor of The Church of the Messiah, 
New York City 


eB attitude of the church and religion toward war 
should be one of unqualified opposition at all times 
and under all conditions. Where religion is, there can 
be no war; where war is, there can be no religion. I 
should as soon think of taking space to justify this 
answer as to justify the necessary opposition of religion 
to human sacrifice, infanticide, or chattel slavery. War 
is hate, and hate has no place within the human heart. 
War is death, and death has no place within the realms 
of life. “War is hell,” and hell has no more place in 
the human order than in the divine. Walt Whitman, 
in language as forceful as it is inelegant, summed up the 
whole matter when he said : 

“O God! this whole damned war business is about nine 
hundred and ninety-nine parts diarrheea to one part glory. 
. . . Wars are hellish business—all wars. . . . Any 
honest man says so—hates war, fighting, blood-letting. I 
was in the midst of it all—saw war where war was worst— 
not on the battlefields, no—in the hospitals: there war is 
worst: there I mixed with it, and now I say: God damn the 
war—all wars! God damn. every war!” 


The fact that most churches and ministers in the 
combatant countries of Europe are furthering war and 
blessing war, proves not that this war, or any war, is 
justifiable from the God point of view,-but only that 
religion has not yet remade society spiritually, and is 
itself as barbarous as the civilization which it reflects. 

As to the more particular question “of increasing mil- 
itary preparedness in the United States,” I am glad to 
record in the ApvocaTE OF PEACE my unqualified oppo- 
sition to the whole preparedness movement. I believe 
that the church should oppose the increase of our army 
by a single soldier, our navy by a single torpedo boat, 
our equipment by a single rifle at this moment of world 
disaster. It should do this because such increase is un- 
necessary, in view of the fact that the present conflict 
is speedily bringing exhaustion to all great powers of 
the earth; wnwise, in view of the fact that it would 
inevitably be interpreted as a hostile act, and therefore 
be made the source of endless suspicion and hatred 
among peoples seeking sympathy, and not fresh menace, 
in their distress; immoral, in view of the fact that an 
armed or arming America is the one thing best calcu- 
lated to defeat the prospect of immediate or progressive 
disarmament at the close of the great war. 

More important still, however, is the fact that the 
policy of military preparedness involves complete repu- 
diation and defiance of that supreme trust in God and 
in the power of His spirit which the church is supposed 
distinctively to represent. If religion stands for any- 
thing, it stands for love as the practicable law of life. 


‘To support the preparedness movement is to deny that 
law, to give up the hope of the kingdom which is 
founded on that law, to flout the will of God which has 
ordained that law. The Preparedness Parade in New 
York, with its one hundred and thirty clergymen in line, 
proves not that the movement for increased armaments 
is righteous, but that today, as yesterday, the crowd, at 
the dictation of shrewd leaders, shouts: “Not this man, 
but Barrabas,” and that priests of God are still not 
ashamed to join in the cry. 

I believe in God as the Spirit of universal love, in 
Jesus as the teacher of universal love, in the kingdom as 
the order of universal love. Therefore do I have no 
place in my religion for war or preparation for war. 


By the REV. CHARLES A. EATON 


Pastor of The Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York City 


I BELIEVE in complete military, economic, political, and 
spiritual preparedness for this nation. Only by 
such preparation shall we be able successfully to defend 
our citizens, our commerce, our territory and our 
honor; champion the principles of democracy and hu- 
manity for which, as a nation, we stand, wherever and 
whenever they are endangered, and command the respect 
of mankind when, with the other great nations, we take 
up the task of rebuilding a wrecked world. Our danger 
is real because we are rich and defenseless, and because 
the present war proves that we have no guarantee, ex- 
cept our own strength, against attack. 

By military preparedness, I mean the creation of a 
regular army of at least two hundred thousand men, en- 
listed for a term long enough to make real soldiers of 
them ; a reserve of at least eight hundred thousand men ; 
compulsory military training of every boy in the nation 
after the Swiss idea; a navy large enough for real de- 
fense of both oceanic approaches to our country; equip- 
ment and ammunition to meet any sudden emergency 
like the recent invasion of Belgium; the whole program 
to be under Federal contro] and supported by Federal 
taxation. 

By economic preparedness, I mean the mobilization 
of our manufacturing industry under Federal control, 
so that we shall always have an army of workmen trained 
in the production of weapons and ammunition and in the 
building of sea and air craft. In this phase of proper 
preparedness, I include the development of our financial 
system so that the capital of the nation can be mobilized 
for its defense without panic or waste, and the organiza- 
tion of our material resources so that America may take 
her place and share in the trade of the world. 

By political preparedness, I mean the education of 
public opinion until we have eliminated the spoilsman, 
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the sentimentalist, the sectionalist, and the hyphenate, 
and established a robust Americanism characterized 
equally by an intelligent nationalism and genuine inter- 
nationalism. 

By spiritual preparedness, I mean a general rise in 
moral level, so that as a people we may once more come 
to know, believe in, and live for those ideals and prin- 
ciples of government and life upon which our nation is 
builded. Trne Americanism puts honor above life or 
death or money; is willing to fight for freedom and jus- 
tice ; believes that the nation’s soul is worth more than 
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any material gain; puts manhood first, and recognizes 
that moral obligation involves sacrifice. 

In spite of the events of the past two years, | hope 
that the war will be followed by the creation of a world 
alliance for peace, with a world court whose decrees shal! 
be enforced by a world army and navy in accordance 
with recognized international law. 

Adequate preparedness now will give America a place 
in this new age; and in proportion as world peace pre- 
vails, the necessity for military preparedness will be 
lessened. 


THE RACIAL VALUE OF DEATH 


By PAUL POPENOE * 


ov will not often convince a mother mourning over 
her lost child that the death of that child was 
necessary to ensure the continued welfare of the race. 

You will not often convince a mother mourning over 
her lost child that the death of that child was necessary 
to ensure the continued welfare of the race. 

Yet such a statement would, as often as not, be true. 
The dispassionate student of evolution knows that the 
upward progress of mankind has been due very largely 
to the fact that the less fit in each generation were killed 
off, leaving the more fit to reproduce their kind. ‘That 
is the action of natural selection, which in half a mil- 
lion years has raised man to his present condition from 
a condition resembling that of the apes. So far as we 
are able to see, the principal tool with which natural 
selection has worked is the selective death rate. 

The young science of eugenics—“the study of the 
agencies under social control which may improve or im- 
pair the racial qualities of future generations, physically 
or mentally”—has been able, in the last few years, 
actually to measure this selective death rate. The sta- 
tistical studies of Pearson, Ploetz, and others have 
proved that, even under modern conditions, from a half 
to three-fourths of all the deaths that occur are the 
deaths of those who, because of heredity, were not fit to 
survive in the conditions to which they were subjected. 
The remaining deaths must be ascribed to chance. If 
a man is run down by a moving train, for example, his 
inherited excellence of constitution is of little avail to 
him; but if a man dies from tuberculosis, it indicates 
that he probably lacked an inborn resistance-to that dis- 
ease ; and if he died before leaving offspring, the average 
of the race will be just that much stronger in the next 
generation in respect to tuberculosis resistance. 

Do not think that a bad environment can be blamed 
for-this great proportion of selective deaths. It holds 
good even in the European royal families, where it must 
be supposed that every child gets as good care as can be 
given. Broadly speaking, I think we will not go too far 
if we say that under modern civilized conditions two- 
thirds of all those who die are the victims of natural 
selection, and their deaths make possible the upward evo- 
lution of the race. 


*Editor The Journal of Heredity, organ of the American 
Genetic Association, Washington, D. C. 


Now that is a very bloody and wasteful way of making 
progress ; it causes an immense amount of human suffer- 
ing and economic loss. Eugenics, therefore, has under- 
taken to supplant this method by one that is more in har- 
mony with our feelings—to insure evolution through a 
selective birth rate instead of a selective death rate; to 
reduce the number of misfits whom nature has to kill off 
by seeing that as few misfits as possible are born. 

The progress of the race, I have pointed out, is very 
largely due to the fact that the less fit in each generation 
die prematurely, leaving the more fit to propagate the 
race. ‘I'hanks to heredity, the next generation therefore 
inherits “more fit” instead of “less fit” characters. 

Now suppose we should reverse this state of affairs, 
killing off the more fit prematurely and leaving the less 
fit to propagate the race. What happens? 

Obviously, the next generation inherits “less fit” in- 
stead of “more fit” characters. The evolution of the 
race continues—it can never stop; but the direction it 
has been taking in the past is exactly reversed. If the 
curve was going up in the past, it must now go down; if 
the race was formerly improving with each generation, 
it must now deteriorate with each generation. 

This, I regret to say, is no hypothetical case. It is 
not an amusing problem invented by the mathematically 
inclined biologist to teach his pupils a lesson in statistics. 

It is what is actually happening today. 

The general outlines of the problem are simple, but 
the details are extraordinarily complex. Let us examine 
a few of them. We may well begin by recalling that of 
all the children born in a civilized country nowadays, 
probably 40 per cent of them die before reaching matur- 
ity. This represents largely a selective death rate: Na- 
ture has ruthlessly eliminated the weeds in the garden 
as soon as they manifested themselves, and has thus left 
more room for the good plants to grow. It follows that 
the boy who reaches manhood has already passed through 
a long series of tests of his fitness to survive, and has 
demonstrated so far that he is sound. I am speaking, 
of course, only of broad racial tendencies, of statistical 
averages. I do not ignore the fact that many a weakling 
is enabled to prolong his life nowadays through the re- 
sources of medicine and surgery, of charity and philan- 
thropy, when he could not do so in free competition. 

The men who reach the age at which they are capable 
of bearing arms, I repeat, are a selected class, and under 


normal conditions form the class from which the next 
generation will be descended. But, although a selected 
class, they are by no means of equal value from a bio- 
logical point of view. Some are physically more effi- 
cient, mentally more capable than others. This gives 
room for another form of natural selection which ordi- 
narily aids the race in its upward evolution. Unless 
competition is prevented, the fittest, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, will on the average tend to leave more 
progeny than do the less fit. They will be more attract- 
ive to women, and therefore have less difficulty in finding 
mates ; they will be better able to support a family. The 
less fit of this group of young men will have to delay 
marriage, for one reason or another, or perhaps abandon 
it altogether; and if they marry and have children, the 
infant mortality in their families is likely to be large, 
because of the ignorance or inefficiency of their parents, 
because of lack of money to get the necessary comforts, 
because the father’s economic inefficiency condemns them 
to live in a slum district, and so on. There is some 
selection going on at almost every point—not much, but 
a little ; ard this selection tends in ordinary times to give 
the more fit of the community an opportunity to con- 
tribute more children to the next generation than do the 
less fit. ‘The simple fact of heredity therefore ensures 
that the race will have a little higher average in each 
generation when there is reasonably free competition and 
nature is left to take its course. 

But suppose we, as a nation, want to fight one of our 
neighbors—what will happen? Fighting is a hard job — 
not for weaklings, physically or mentally. We want 
the best men in the country, and we want all of them 
we can get. We take them and send them to war, leav- 
ing the discards at home. 

The young men we send to war, it must be remem- 
bered, are precisely the ones on whom nature was de- 
pending to make the level of the race in the next 
generation a little higher than in this one. The war 
checks reproduction on the part of these men for a num- 
ber of years. If they are unmarried, they must re- 
establish themselves after the war, before they can afford 
to marry; if they are married, they must wait until the 
nation’s finances are readjusted after the war before 
they can afford to have any children, or any more chil- 
dren, as the case may be. 

The racial loss in this respect is obvious and great, 
but it is difficult to measure. There is an even more 
obvious loss, however, as to the size of which we can get 
some figures. ‘This is the loss due to casualties in war. 

By the time this is in print, it would appear likely 
that the German losses due to actual death or such severe 
disability as to make it probable for physical or financial 
reasons that the victim will make no further reproduc- 
tive contribution to the race, will not be much short of a 
million men. Some of these men had, of course, com- 
pleted their families before the war; others would never 
have married, or would never have had any children. 
But, taking all things into consideration, we will proba- 
bly be well below the mark if we eliminate one-half of 
-the number for those reasons and assume that the actual 
less to this generation of the German race is half a mil- 
lion men. That means a loss of several million children 


to the next generation—children who will never be born. 
The number is considerable, certainly; but numbers 
The quality is what 


count for little with the eugenicist. 
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counts. If the half million men thus eliminated from 
reproduction were inferior to the surviving population, 
the loss might, in the long run, be a gain to the race. 

Are they inferior? ‘The story of their achievements 
leaves little room for argument. They are, in fact, an 
extraordinarily fit lot of men, whom very few nations 
could have produced. 

We cannot suppose that the men who survive are 
just like them, for by actual measurement we can easily 
show that no two men are alike, and for all the charac- 
ters that are of value to the race we can easily show that 
the differences between the best and the worst in the na- 
tion are great. We cannot say with confidence whether 
the half million lost are better or worse than the sur- 
vivors in the army, although there is good reason to sup- 
pose that they were younger and perhaps fitter in many 
ways. We can at least say with some assurance that 
those lost were superior in racial traits to those who did 
not go to war at all. 

Our low estimate of half a million represents at least 
5 per cent of the total number of men of military age in 
Germany, and military age is almost synchronous with 
reproductive age. Germany is therefore losing at least 
5 per cent (probably twice that much or more) of its 
superior young men, potential fathers in this genera- 
tion. 

Let me here recall that I have said the progress of 
natural selection was ordinarily by slow degrees. Proba- 
bly a fraction of one per cent in each generation is as 
great an advantage as usually goes to make the race 
progress. Now, if we lose this fraction of one per cent 
in the plus direction and substitute for it at least 5 per 
cent in a minus direction, it is perfectly evident that the 
race is progressing backward far more rapidly than it 
has ever progressed forward. 

To the biologist it is fairly evident that the German 
people are losing ground today, from an evolutionary 
point of view, more rapidly than they have ever gained 
ground at any time in history. I have taken Germany 
as an instance merely because the figures of her losses 
are better known; what has been said of her could prob- 
ably be said equally of France, and perhaps conditions 
in Servia and some other countries are even worse. 

This, then, is what war means to the eugenicist. Sir 
Francis Galton, the founder of the science, stated the 
creed of eugenics in an impressive way: 

“Now that this new animal, man,” he wrote, “finds 
himself somehow in existence, endowed with a little 
power and intelligence, he ought, I submit, to awake to 
a fuller knowledge of his relatively great position and 
begin to assume a deliberate part in furthering the great 
work of evolution. He may infer the course it is bound 
to pursue from his observation of that which it has al- 
ready followed, and he might devote his modicum of 
power, intelligence, and kindly feeling to render its 
future progress less slow and painful. Man has already 
furthered evolution very considerably, half uncon- 
sciously, and for his own personal advantages, but he has 
not yet risen to the conviction that it is his religious 
duty to do so deliberately and systematically.” 

Eugenics is working for the progress of the human 
race. Modern war demonstrably turns the upward evo- 
lution into a downward evolution. Therefore eugenics 
will use whatever means it may to eliminate war as a 
factor in evolution. 


’ 


AMERICA’S PREPAREDNESS AGAINST JAPAN 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


ao the Wilson administration announced its stu- 
pendous defense programme, advocates of prepared- 
ness have been harping upon the popular notion of the 
“Japanese Peril.” They have been telling us that the 
Mikado has a navy powerful enough to attack the United 
States, once he makes up his mind to pick a quarrel with 
Uncle Sam. Let us see how true such a statement is. 

At present Japan’s naval fleet consists of six dread- 
noughts, including two now under construction; four 
battle cruisers, thirteen battleships of the pre-dread- 
nought type, four cruisers, fifty destroyers, and seven- 
teen submarines. All told, Japan’s warships aggregate 
560,484 tons. 

As against this strength, America has a fleet totaling 
1,271,117 tons, 7. ¢., 710,633 tons more than the Japa- 
nese squadron. ‘To enter into details, the American 
navy, as it stands today, consists of nineteen dread- 
noughts (including the two now under construction and 
known simply as No. 43 and No. 44), twenty-three bat- 
tleships of the pre-dreadnought type, 10 cruisers, 63 
destroyers, 51 submarines, and 22 colliers. 

The face of these figures shows that the Japanese navy 
has about one-half the strength of the American navy. 
But when we study the nature of the ships on both sides 
the inferiority of the Japanese fleet becomes all the more 
obvious. In the first place, the American dreadnoughts 
are much larger than the Japanese. Of the American 
fleet the 7 largest dreadnoughts have each a displace- 
ment of 32,500 tons, while the 4 largest Japanese dread- 
noughts are of a displacement of 30,600 tons each. 

Again, as against 6 American dreadnoughts of 27,500 
tons each, Japan has only 4 battle cruisers of the same 
size. The remaining 2 dreadnoughts of Japan are of a 
displacement of 20,800 tons each, whereas the United 
States has 2 dreadnoughts of 27,343 tons each, 2 of 
21,825 tons each, 2 of 20,000 tons each, and 2 of 16,000 
tons each. 

In the second place, the American dreadnoughts are 
equipped with larger numbers of more powerful guns 
than are the Japanese. Of 19 American dreadnoughts, 
7 are equipped with twelve 14-inch guns, 4 with ten 14- 
inch guns, 2 with twelve 12-inch guns, 4 with ten 12- 
inch guns, and 2 with eight 12-inch guns. On the Japa- 
nese side there is not a single dreadnought equipped with 
so many as twelve 14-inch guns. ‘To be more accurate, 
of 6 Japanese dreadnoughts 4 have only ten 14-inch 
guns, while 2 are equipped with twelve 12-inch guns. 
The Japanese battle cruisers, 4 in all, have each only 
eight 14-inch guns. 

In the third place, Japan has 13 battleships of the pre- 
dreadnought type totaling 193,666 tons, while the United 
States has 23, with a total displacement of 314,906 tons. 
Here it is important to note that only 2 of 13 Japanese 
battleships are fit to stand on the first line of battle, as 
against 6 of America’s. 

In the fourth place, America has 62 destroyers, as 
against Japan’s 50. On the face of the figures the dif- 
erence does not seem very great, but we must remember 
that most American destroyers are over 800 tons, and 
therefore seagoing, while the Japanese navy has only 6 


destroyers above 800 tons. Most Japanese destroyers 
are not seagoing, but are for coast defense. Thus 62 
American destroyers have a total tonnage of 73,097, 
while 50 Japanese destroyers aggregate only 36,118 tons. 

In the fifth place, Japan has only 17 submarines, as 
against America’s 51. Here, too, most American sub- 
marines are of a larger type and seagoing, while Japan’s 
are not. 

In the sixth place, the American navy has 22 colliers, 
aggregating 236,401 tons, while Japan has none. In a 
naval expedition to distant waters the collier is as im- 
portant as the fighting craft. The Japanese navy, being 
primarily intended to protect Chinese and Japanese 
waters within easy reach from its bases of operation, has 
made no such elaborate provision for supplying the war- 
ships with fuel as has been made by the American navy. 
In case of emergency, Japan requisitions merchant ships 
for colliers, which is, of course, very unsatisfactory as 
compared with the American method. 

This, in brief, is the relative strength of Japan and 
the United States at present. It is evident that the 
American navy in its existing condition is almost three 
times as powerful as the Japanese navy, provided, of 
course, that the Panama Canal will ensure the safe pas- 
sage of the Atlantic fleet to the Pacific. 

I have shown that the existing naval strength of 
Japar. is about one-third that of the United States. And 
yet this is the fleet which has been constantly held up by 
certain publicists as a menace to the Pacific coast of 
America. These men have never stopped to think how 
many colliers and transports Japan will have to have in 
order to send an expedition across the Pacific to a point 
5,700 miles away. They do not know, or pretend not to 
know, the almost insurmountable difficulty of guarding 
transports against the enemy’s attack on such a long 
voyage. During the Russo-Japanese war Japan had a 
fleet of warships protecting the six transports in carrying 
troops and ammunition across the Straits of Korea, only 
80 miles wide. And yet three Russian cruisers man- 
aged to escape our vigilance and destroyed most of our 
transports. 

Now the question is whether Japan is building war- 
ships faster than the United States. Japan has never 
been building warships on so extensive a scale as the 
powers of Europe and America. As early as October 19, 
1903, the United States adopted a naval programme in 
pursuance of which she was to build 34 battleships before 
1920. By 1907 the American navy was twice as power- 
ful as the Japanese, and by 1910 it had become almost 
three times as powerful as the Japanese navy, because 
in the preceding two years the United States launched 
six dreadnoughts, while Japan launched only three. 

In Europe, Germany adopted a naval repletion pro- 
gramme in 1907, Russia in 1911, France in 1912, Italy 
in 1910, and Austria in 1912. In the meantime Japan 
had no definite naval programme to follow, and was lag- 
ging behind the western powers in the matter of naval 
preparation. When at last she followed the example of 
Europe and America and adopted a plan last Septem- 
ber, it was only on a very small scale. 
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This new Japanese programme calls for the construc- 
tion, in the five vears from 1917 to 1921, of 4 dread- 
noughts, 6 cruisers, 10 destroyers, and 9 submarines. 
This requires an expenditure of $95,000,000 in five 
yearly installments. 

Compare this with the great naval programme recom- 
mended by Secretary Daniels, and you will see how mod- 
est the Japanese plan is. The American programme 
éalls for the building of 10 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 
10 scout cruisers, 50 destroyers, 15 seagoing submarines, 
85 coast defense submarines, 4 gunboats, 1 hospital ship, 
2 ammunition ships, 2 fuel-oil ships, and 1 repair ship. 
This entails an expenditure of $422,964,087 in the five 
years from 1917 to 1921—that is to say, four times the 
sum required by the Japanese plan. 

This enormous expenditure provided for in the Ameri- 
can programme is only for the ships to be built here- 
after. To it we must add $48,518,127 for the comple- 
tion of the dreadnoughts now under construction, $6,- 
000,000 for naval aviation, and $25,000,000 for reserve 
ammunition. Al] in all, the five years’ programme calls 
for an expenditure of $502,482,214. 

Presuming that both the Japanese and American pro- 
grammes were carried out as they have been formulated, 
the relative strength of the navies of the two countries 
at the end of 1921 will be as follows: 


The Japanese Navy.—Eight dreadnoughts, 4 battle cruis- 
ers, 15 battleships of the pre-dreadnought type, 10 cruisers, 
60 destroyers, 27 submarines. 

The American Navy.—Twenty-seven dreadnoughts, 6 battle 
cruisers, 25 battleships of the pre-dreadnought type, 20 
cruisers, 112 destroyers, 151 submarines, 24 colliers. 


A glance at this summary reveals that the American 
armada will be about three times as powerful as the 
Japanese squadron. But the figures are misleading. 
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When we consider that the American ships are equipped 
with a larger number of more powerful guns than are 
the Japanese vessels, that most of the American de- 
stroyers and submarines are seagoing, that the American 
navy is better supplied with fuel ships and other auxil- 
iary ships—when we consider all these conditions, it 
would seem that the American navy would have almost 
four times the strength of the Japanese navy by the end 
of 1921. 

But what would be the comparative strength of the 
American navy should Congress reject the administra- 
tion naval measure, while Japan pursued the programme 
which she has adopted ? 

In that case America will undoubtedly follow the prin- 
ciple laid down in the programme of October 19, 1903, 
and repeatedly emphasized by Mr. Roosevelt and Ex- 
Secretary of Navy Meyer. The result would be that by 
1921 the American navy would have twice the strength 
of the Japanese navy, instead of four times, as is ex- 
pected from the adoption of Secretary Daniels’ pro- 
gramme. 

Those who fear, or pretend to fear Japan’s “naval- 
ism” point to the Anglo-Japanese alliance and warn 
that, in the event of rupture between Japan and the 
United States, Great Britain would throw the whole 
weight of her great navy on the Japanese side of the 
scale. These wiseacres are ignorant that Great Britain 
has entered into a general arbitration treaty with this 
country, and that the Anglo-Japanese alliance contains 
the following provision: “Should either high contract- 
ing party conclude a treaty of general arbitration with 
a third power, it is agreed that nothing in this agree- 
ment shall entail upon such contracting party an obli- 
gation to go to war with the power with whom such 
treaty of arbitration is in force.” 


MILITARY TRAINING IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


By ROBERT C. ROOT 


PactiFic Coast DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


i ee State of California has at the present time 279 
high schools. Of this number twelve have organ- 
ized cadet companies of not less than forty pupils in 
each company, as authorized by State law. Several high 
schools have two or three cadet companies, since there 
are all told twenty-five military companies in the twelve 
high schools and 1,300 boys, fourteen years and up- 
wards, taking military drill. 

The total enrollment of boys and girls in the high 
schools of the State is 76,429. The boys alone number 
less than half, or 36,218, and 1,300 of these boys are in 
the cadet drill companies. 

It is the belief of the writer that the teachers of Cali- 
fornia, as a class, are more nearly “100% pure” on the 
peace question than any other class of people in the 
State. Numbers of high-school principals and teachers 
are strongly opposed to military drill in their schools. 
Still, it is probable that there would be more military 
cadet companies in the high schools of California if 
more of these schools hada sufficient number of boys 


(40 or more) to organize a drill company. The seven 
or eight private military schools of the State may, in 
some sense, supply the so-called “need” in this respect. 

The twelve schools having military drill among their 
students have nearly or quite 8,000 pupils; hence the 
total number in the military companies is slightly less 
than one-sixth of the whole enrollment, or about one- 
twelfth of the number of boys enrolled. In one school 
nearly one-half of the boys are in the military compa- 
nies, while in another larger school one boy in fifteen or 
more takes military drill. The captain of one company 
in this school—the Oakland Technical High School— 
told me it required much work to keep up the interest 
in the military companies. They were formed within 
the last year. 

The provision for military drill in the high schools is 
found in three enactments of the California State legis- 
lature. The first act was approved April 5, 1911, and 
provides that “High Schools May Establish Military 
Companies ;” provides for the organization and equip- 
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ment of such cadet companies and for the promotion of 
rifle practice therein. The sum of $5,000 was appro- 
priated for this purpose. This act also provided that 
only those schools that had 40 or more boys fourteen 
years of age and over could have military drill, as each 
company must have at least forty members. 

This provision excludes probably 104 of the small high 
schools, whose daily attendance of boys does not average 
forty for each school. Furthermore, the opposition of 
school principals and trustees to military drill still fur- 
ther increases the number of schools that have no mili- 
tary companies. Any person familiar with the schools 
of California knows that there is considerable opposition 
of that sort. Would that there were more! 

The act of April 5, 1911, was amended May 18, 1915, 
and again May 20, 1915. The first of these amend- 
ments provided for tke appropriation of $13,000 for 
defraying the expenses of the high-school cadet compa- 
nies for two years. The act of May 20, 1915, provides 
somewhat in detail for the equipment (obsolete rifles for 
drill, Springfield rifles for target practice), for uni- 
forms, for officers, for U. S. Army drill regulations, and 
for supervision and inspection by the adjutant general 
of the State. The young boys are thus brought into 
close relations to the National Guard and occasionally, 
at least, with U. S. Army officers. The reason why is 
perfectly obvious. They seek to captivate the young 
minds with the pomp and glitter of military life. 

Although the niajority of these high -school military 
companies were organized before the European war 
began, nevertheless the persistent agitation for “pre- 
paredness” on the part of the United States has caused 
several new companies to be formed ; probably five of the 
twenty-five now existing were organized after August 1, 
1914. Several others were attempted, and thus far have 
failed through lack of interest on the part of the pupils. 

Moreover, in three large cities of the State there were 
recent attempts to introduce military training in the 
schools. In Oakland the plan failed in one large school 
because some parents objected, the Socialists in particu- 


lar, and the students were too busy with better things 


and were not captivated by the so-called “benefits” of 
military drill, though the principal of the school strongly 
favored it. In San Diego the board of education de- 
cided “to table” the plan presented to them by some 
ardent advocates of military instruction. Los Angeles 
had a lively “fight” on the subject before it was de- 
feated. The peace victory seemed to hang in the bal- 
ance for some time. A member of the board of educa- 
tion, who is, or was, a major in the National Guard of 
California, introduced a resolution in favor of compil- 
sory military drill in Los Angeles schools. This aroused 
much opposition. The resolution was modified twice, 
and finally defeated by the board of education hy a vote 
of four to three. 

For this “famous victory” much credit is due to the 
able leadership of Mrs. R. J. Waters and ex-Judge 
Waldo M. York, of the board of education, and also to 
the efficient co-operation of Mrs. E. C. Bellows, chair- 
man of the Woman’s Peace Party; Mrs. Seward A. 
Simons, president of the Friday Morning Club: Gen. 
E. C. Bellows, president of the Southern California 
Peace Society; Mr. Reynolds E. Blight, former member 
of the board of education, and several other able helpers 


who opposed the attempt to militarize the schools of one 
of our largest cities. 

It may be of some interest to some readers to learn 
that only one public high school in southern California 
maintains military cadet companies—the Los Angeles 
High School. Four others in the same city have none. 
There are, however, three private military schools in 
the city. There is another private military school near 
San Diego. ‘The remaining eleven public high schools 
that have military drill are the following: Alameda 
High School, with 660 pupils and three drill companies, 
with approximately 150 cadets; Auburn High School, 
206 pupils (1914-1915) and one or more companies; 
Hilroy High School, 135 pupils; Marysville High 
School, 175 pupils; Oakland Technical High School, 
1,900 pupils and two cadet companies, with 125 cadets ; 
Sac ramento, 1,171 pupils; San Francisco, three—Com- 
mercial High School, 1,159 pupils; Mission High School, 
579 pupils; Technical High School, 575 pupils and 
one or more drill companies; Visalia High School, with 
234 pupils, and San Jose, with nearly 1,300 pupils. 

California peace workers need to work strenuously and 
pray devoutly that the number of cadet companies and 
the number of immature boys now taking military drill 
in the schools of the State may not increase, but rather 
decrease. Tf this comes to pass our peace forces must 
be alert and must not fall asleep “on guard.” 


THE CAUSE OF MODERN WARS 
By DARWIN J. MESEROLE 


LOSELY allied to the question of military prepared- 
ness is the cause of wars—especially of the present 
great war. 

It will be conceded that the European war is neither 
religious nor racial in its origin. ‘There remains the 
other and most vital cause of international strife—the 
struggle for commercial supremacy in the markets of 
the world. It is here that we shall find the germ, or 
tap-root, of modern war. Germany’s demand for “her 
place in the sun” is more than an imperialistic ambi- 
tion; it is a natural and, under the present system of 
world commerce and industry, necessary right, to which 
she is entitled by her unprecedented development as a 
nation since 1870, in education, literature, art, music, 
government, industry, and commerce. The recognition 
of this right should lead us as vigorously to condemn 
the German nation’s assent to the Bernhardi and 
Nietsche doctrine of force and the approval of violations 
of solemn treaty obligations, while it isnot diffieult to 
understand when we consider the coalition of her three 
enemies, Russia, France, and England, unnatural be- 
cause only an exigency of commercial or financial in- 
terest, which knows no law and has no sentiment, could 
bring together autocratic Russia, with its massacres and 
pogroms, and democratic England and France. 

Under the modern system of industry, the profit and 
wage system, the workers of all the highly developed 
manufacturing and agricultural nations receive in wages 
but a fraction of what they produce, even in the United 
States. The surplus goes to those in every country who 
own the capital, the factories, the land, and other means 
of production and distribution. The workers, who are 
the market and consuming power of a nation, being un- 
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able to buy back these goods because of this small share 
of the product in their hands, it becomes necessary for 
the owners of this surplus to find markets outside the 
countries in which it is produced. ‘The volume of ex- 
ports is far greater than is required for the natural ex- 
change between nations of commodities more readily 
produced under special climatic or other local condi- 
tions, or for payment of" interest on foreign capital in- 
vested for the development of new countries. 

For instance, some years ago in our own country, 
when the fact was pointed out that we exported hundreds 
of millions of bushels of wheat, and other hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of the product of our forests 
and factories, at the same time that the workers of the 
nation and their families had need of food, clothing, 
and proper housing, it was said by our financiers and 

‘ economists that this was of course necessary in order to 
pay the interest on the billions of foreign capital that 
had been invested here to develop the new country. 
Now, when these same gentlemen are loudly proclaiming 
that we are a great creditor nation at last, when we are 
exporting hundreds of millions more than ever before, 
and in addition loaning hundreds of millions of money 
to European nations which may soon be bankrupt or 
whose people may some day repudiate these great war 
debts, we are told by these leaders of finance and indus- 
try that if we did not send these products abroad and 
also loan these nations the money to purchase them, 
there would be no market for the goods and we ourselves 
would soon be in the throes of an industrial panic and 
become bankrupt. That is, we, as a nation, having pro- 
duced on our farms and from our mines and forests the 
largest crops and manufactured goods in the history of 
our country, are in a perilous condition because of this 
vast surplus wealth. And this condition exists in a na- 
tion whose wealth has increased in the past twenty-five 
years from 65 to 187 billions, or 188 per cent, whereas 

re the aggregate income of the wage-earners has increased 
a only 95 per cent, and the incomes of almost two-thirds 
of the wage-earners’ families (including the earnings of 
father, mother, and children, for hundreds of thousands 
x of children work in our factories ten and twelve hours a 
a day, at a wage of $2 to $3 a week) were less than $750 
: a vear, and of almost one-third were less than $500. 
: The advocates of preparedness at first confined them- 
selves to a demand for preparedness to defend our coast 
from invasion, but as the movement has gathered mo- 
mentum, the demand has become quite as strong for an 
army and navy big enough to defend our markets, our 
so-called “honor,” and “our interests.” We are asked by 
the President to protect the flag, and are told that “the 
flag stands for honor, not for advantage,” and “for the 
rights of mankind, no matter where they be.” 

A country that has in its recent industrial history 
4 such strife and conflict as was seen in West Virginia, 
Colorado, Lawrence, Paterson, Youngstown, cannot 
boast of honor, and is not at peace; and if its citizens do 
not as a first duty correct the cause of such discord, 
they are not worthy of the degree of liberty they may 
‘enjoy, and in time they will lose it. 

No nation that allows its laws to be violated with im- 
punity by the strong, in crushing the weak, can stand 
forth before the world as the champion of the sanctity 
of international law. No nation whose wealth has in- 
creased without parallel in history can overwork and 
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underpay its workers, force its mothers and daughters 
into its factories, crush out the lives of its children in 
its mills, withhold from millions of its citizens the op- 
portunity to earn a living, and at the same time have the 
flag of that country stand “for the rights of mankind, 
no matter where they be.” 

I am not given to quoting the law to iilustrate an 
ethical point. I feel, with Clarence Darrow, who said 
that he had practiced law too long to have any idea of 
the justice of the law, and with the biting sarcasm of 
Anatole France: “The law in its majestic equality for- 
bids the rich, as well as the poor, to sleep under bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” Yet there is 
a principle of equity which applies here: “He who comes 
into equity must do so with clean hands.” Can we for- 
get the political corruption of our cities and States; 
the denial of justice in our courts to the workers; the 
exploitation of our wage-earners in times of so-called 
prosperity, and the casting of them aside to starve in 
times of “industrial depression” ; the persecution, lynch- 
ing, and disenfranchisement of the colored people, for 
whose freedom and liberty we proclaim the Civil War 
was fought; and the abject servility and moral shame of 
a people who, under such economic conditions as exist 
in America, not only do not effectively protest against a 
system of government which allows one man in a single 
lifetime, by breaking every law of God and man, to 
amass a fortune of one thousand millions of dollars, 
but, in many cases, seek to emulate his example? 

Internationally interpreted, “our honor” and “our 
policies” mean simply the protection, by battleships and 
armies, of the commercial interests in foreign lands of 
a small group of capitalists, in every dominant nation. 

“Our honor” would better be established at home be- 
fore we attempt to defend it abroad. In the light of 
recent events in the industrial history of our country, 
we owe our first duty, as a matter of national defense, 
to our own land, seeking to change conditions which are 
a disgrace to the nation. No amount of expenditure for 
battleships and armaments can protect a nation that 
refuses justice to its own people. The best defense a 
nation can have is a happy, contented, and prosperous 
people. ‘True patriotism can neither take root nor 
thrive in any other soil. 

There is but one honest and effective preparedness. 
Let us put our own house in order. Eliminate poverty 
from the homes of all who are able and willing to work 
in this country, teeming with wealth and with its natural 
resources almost untouched. Mobilize the industrial 
power of our country. Conserve the products of labor 
for the benefit of all the people, instead of for the few. 
Let us realize that the exigency of peace is as great 
as the emergency of war; that the fatalities of poverty, 
through disease, insanity, prostitution, and crime, are 
as terrible as in war, and that a new order of industry 
in times of peace, as in times of war, may emancipate 
a nation and a world; and that nothing else can. Let 
us make America a real democracy. 


THE INCREASE proposed by the present naval bill repre- 
sents $90,000,000 over last year, making the total $240,000,- 
000. The present army program, besides increasing the pres- 
ent military strength to approximately 225,000 men, provides 
also for the expenditure of approximately $70,000,000 upon 
the National Guard, increasing it to over 450,600 men, 800 
in each congressional district, all supplied with guns, funds, 
court-martial, and the vote. 
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BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


A MOVEMENT to have the name of the War Depart- 
ment changed to the Peace Department has come 
to light again. This time it is forwarded by the cham- 
ber of commerce of Venice, Cal., which is inviting co- 
operation in its campaign. It is proposed also to have 
the Secretary of War called Secretary for Peace. In 
advancing this suggestion, the chamber of commerce 
quotes the late Prof. William James, of Harvard, on 
the psychological influence of the constant use of the 
word “war” in our literature and life: 

“The word has become a pure provocative, and no govern- 
ment wishing peace sincerely should allow it ever to be 
printed in a newspaper. It may even reasonably be said 
that the sharp competitive preparation for war by the na- 
tions is the real war, permanent, unceasing, and that the 
battles are only a sort of public verification of the mastery 
gained during the peace interval.” 


In the midst of the recent debate in the House of 
Representatives on the Hay army bill, Representative 
Philip P. Campbell, of Kansas, devoted most of his 
speech to a proposal for the creation of an international 
federation of the world, with the seat of government, for 
some reason not yet clear, in the island of Porto Rico. 
Mr. Campbell has been active in the world peace move- 
ment, and was a delegate to the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at The Hague in 1907. He sub- 
mitted a resolution containing a draft of a constitution 
for a world federation, providing for its adoption by the 
United States and its submission by the Secretary of 
State to the governments of all the nations of the world. 
The plan follows the outlines of the Constitution of the 
United States, and would make ratification by 17 na- 
tions sufficient to establish the federation. 


. . . Mexican grievances against the United States were 
reviewed by Dr. Washington Gladden, the author and 
former pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Columbus, O., in a recent address before the Connecti- 
cut Congregational Club at Hartford, Conn. Dr. Glad- 
den argued that the United States had bitterly wronged 
Mexico by taking rich possessions, and that much of the 
blame for Mexican degradation rests with us. He ad- 
vised sending a commission of such men as William H. 
Taft, Cardinal Gibbons, Elihu Root, William J. Bryan, 
and Dr. Charles W. Eliot to Mexico as friendly emis- 
saries from the United States, the establishment of 200 
scholarships to bring Mexican students to the United 
States, and a five-year appropriation of $5,000,000 to 
establish a non-sectarian school system, as the most con- 
structive, economical, and profitable course, for both 
sides, for the United States to pursue in the desire to 
aid in civilizing Mexico. 

. .. The Socialist party in Sweden, the strongest sin- 
gle political organization in that country, is reported 
to be leading a great revolt against militarism. The 
movement is called “Defense Nihilism,” and is based 
on the doctrine that war is such an evil that non-resist- 
ance is preferable for a nation, even in the face of ag- 
gression. Soldiering, under any system, is regarded as 
butchery. Insubordination in the fortress of Boden, on 
the Russian frontier, has been traced to Socialist activi- 
ties. Anti-militarist secret committees are said to be 
organized throughout Sweden. In this connection, it is 


interesting to note that most of the agitation for peace 
in Europe, both in neutral and belligerent countries, is 
coming from Socialist sources, and that the only party 
in this country which is committed to the pacifist ideal, 
to the extent of making it a plank in the platform for 
the coming Presidential campaign, is the Socialist party. 


. What purports to be the first authoritative state- 
ment to reach this country regarding the peace program 
of the Social Democratic Party in Germany, has been 
announced by Morris Hillquit, international secretary 
of the Socialist party of the United States. The com- 
munication, from Herman Mueller, secretary of the 
German organization, states that the German Socialists 
discussed the subject of peace with representatives of 
the Socialist parties of Austria-Hungary at Vienna, on 
April 12 and 13. ‘The following guarantees for durable 
peace were outlined: 

A compulsory international court of arbitration for ad- 
justment of all disputes between nations. 

Submission of all treaties and compacts to Democratic 
control. 

Limitation of armament by international treaty, with a 
view to general disarmament, and recognition of the right 
of all nations to self-determination as to government. 


A delegation of Scandinavian citizens from the 
middle West came to W ashington recently to praise 
President Wilson for his efforts for peace and to express 
their belief that their section of the country approves 
his course. Greeting them, the President said: 

“This is a particularly courteous and gracious thing for 
you to do—to come to see me and bring me this cheering 
message of approval and support. I can assure you that 
nothing is nearer to my heart than keeping this country out 
of war and doing anything that the United States can do to 
show its preference for peace and for justice.” 


A congress of nations to bring about the end of 
the European war was urged by Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
in an address before the Economie Club in Philadelphia 
recently. The cause of the war was laid at the door of 
financiers by Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of Im- 
migration at New York, and the end can only come, he 
said, when this group is forced to realize that finance is 
not to be the dominating force in the world. General 
Miles said he was not so much interested in what would 
end the war as in how the end would be brought about. 
“There is a question,” he continued, “whether humanity 
is reaching the zenith of its power or whether it is break- 
ing through the clouds to a newer and better civiliza- 
tion. I trust that when the turmoil of war is over; 
when the black-mouthed cannon shall have become 
silent, I hope forever, that there will be intelligence 
enough left in the world to make it the finale—the clos- 
ing scene. Now is the time for the nations of the world 
to get together, discuss their problems and give the 
world assurances of peace for all time.” He called on 
the business and professional men of the country to 
unite in an effort to bring about the international con- 
gress. While he made no suggestion as to where the 
proposed congress should be held, the General intimated 
that this country was the proper place. 


...+ In Senate Document No. 241, entitled Metric 
System in Export Trade, Samuel W. Stratton, Director 
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of the Bureau of Standards, reports to the Internationa! 
High Commission relative to the use of the metric sys- 
tem. This important report enumerates incidental 
advantages from the use of the international metric 
system in terms of easier selling, greater satisfaction to 
buyers, and approximate profits. He then adds the fol- 
lowing significant words: 


“A common system of weights and measures is in a sense 
a universal language which more closely unites countries in 
those respects in which their interests are one and the same, 
namely, the promotion of science, commerce, and industry. 

“A common system of weights and measures will also aid 
in realizing one of the aims of the high commission in secur- 
ing the unification of law and practice. Above all, the effect 
upon the comity of nations in having a common language of 
measurement will be to add one more bond of mutual under- 


standing to the forces tending toward permanent interna- 
tional peace.” 

The Eleventh National Oratorical Contest of the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association took place at Mohonk 
Lake Thursday, May 18. The contestants in the order 
of their standing, as decided by the judges, were Mr. 
Francis Case, Dakota-Wesleyan University, subject, 
“Man for Man;” Lester H. Jayne, Cornell University, 
subject, “The Common People;” Harry D. Hubbard, 
Michigan State Normal College, subject, “Peace for 
War;” Roy L. Atterbury, Vanderbilt University, sub- 
ject, “Realities ;” J. J. McBrayer, University of Ken- 
tucky, subject, “America and the Evolution of Peace.” 
The judges were S. C. Mitchell, A. D. Call, George A. 
Rhoades, William Gorham Rice, and Mr. Thomas. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM. 


The American Union Against Militarism, recently the 
Anti-Preparedness Committee, recently sent a group of 
representatives for an interview with President Wilson, 
to report on their conclusions as to the strength of senti- 
ment against increasing armament, based on the tour of 
their speakers to the cities in which the President him- 
self spoke for the administration program. In addition, 
they presented to the President the following memorial : 


“To the President of the United States. 


“Sir: The American Union Against Militarism does not 
stand against sane and reasonable ‘preparedness’ nor for 
‘peace at any price.’ But, profoundly convinced that the 
big army and navy programs, with their accompanying prop- 
aganda, are a menace to democracy, we adopted your sug- 
gestion to ‘hire large halls’ and ascertain how the country 
stands upon this grave issue. In New York city, and in 
ten cities of the middle West, we stated our convictions as 
to the issue between militarism and democracy; before 
great meetings in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, and Pittsburgh. These meetings all gave enthusiastic 
endorsement to the view that the so-called ‘preparedness’ 
movement is not merely unnecessary, but against public 
interest; that in its inception and propaganda it is a dan- 
gerous expression of class and national aggression. The 
response was everywhere the same. 

“But, Mr. President, our appeal to the country found us 
embarrassed by questions which we could not answer. 
Men came to us and said: ‘If the President feels con- 
strained, because of the international situation, to make 
some concessions to the ‘preparedness’ movement; if he 
asks us to uphold him in making a considerable addition to 
the army and navy at this time, at what point may we 
count upon him to resist the fanaticism and the extremes 
to which the movement would drive us? When will the 
President say to the militarists: ‘Thus far shall we go, and 
no farther?’ 

“We told them, Mr. President, that we would ask you. 

“Recent political events have demonstrated the existence 
of a strong and widespread distrust of the movement 
which, in the guise of ‘preparedness,’ is rapidly introducing 
old world militarist institutions into American life. It is a 
distrust which is seeking political expression, and is break- 
ing down party lines in its search. It feels itself faced by 
a conspiracy of class and press, and seems determined to 
free itself and the country from that conspiracy. These 
American citizens crave some assurance from you that 
under your leadership we need fear no break with the 
splendid anti-militarist traditions of our past. 

“May we not hope that you will choose to tell the Ameri- 
can people that you see, as clearly as they, that much of 


the so-called ‘preparedness’ movement is rooted in motives 
sinister, and even sordid? 

“The country is facing a shrewd, persistent progaganda 
in favor of compulsory military service. The mass of the 
people—if our experience is any guide—are apparently not 
misled by the adroit attempts to disguise this compulsory 
military service as Swiss or Australian. They know this 
country is not Switzerland or Australia, and that what the 
proponents of conscription really want is a military organ- 
ization comparable with that of Germany. We found a 
widespread desire for some expression from you as to your 
views upon this matter. 

“You have been widely and incorrectly pictured as de- 
manding the greatest navy in the world. Millions of peo- 
ple view this with dismay. To them it means an armament 
race with Great Britain, involving enormous taxation, and 
at the end of the race a devastating and senseless war. 
We hope that you may find some time an opportunity to 
make your position clear. 

“In short, we come to you, not only as the President of 
the United States, but also as the man who has stood most 
firmly for the maintenance of our democratic institutions. 
We bring to you the evidence we have found of an abiding 
American spirit, tenacious of democracy, that fears the 
militarist propaganda as an assault upon democracy. 
These people are far less fearful of an invading army than 
they are of the enemy in our midst. East and West, and 
North and South, we find good, true American citizens, 
wage-earners, farmers, members of the professions, and 
business men who are stirred by a common desire to join 
with those in our own country and elsewhere who stand for 
democracy and against militarism. 

“At this crisis they, and we, look to you to clarify the 
discussion and make articulate the fundamental principles 
of the country.” 


Activities have been. largely curtailed during the past 
months owing to the stand which has been taken in regard 
to the question of “preparedness.” Organizations which 
formerly appealed to the Society for speakers upon the 
general question of world organization are now more inter- 
ested in discussing the question of “preparedness,” and 
such applications are filled by the Patriotic Peace League. 
However, the matter of military training in the schools has 
occupied the chief attention of the headquarters, and on 
April 7 a meeting was called of the 118 ministers who had 
volunteered their names as members of a committee of 
ministers to oppose military training in the public schools 
and to favor the introduction of an adequate system of 
physical training. The meeting adopted a part of the reso- 
lutions of this Society in opposing military training and 
framed for themselves a demand for adequate facilities 
and instructors to enable the introduction of proper phys- 
ical education in the Philadelphia schools. 

On the 15th of the month, owing to changes in the office of 


the Hvening Telegraph, it became necessary for the peace 
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organizations which had maintained headquarters at Broad 
street and South Penn Square to move. After failing to 
find suitable headquarters on the street, the organizations 
were forced to move to 111 South 13th street, occupying 
the second floor. The rent of this place is to be divided 
among the Woman’s Peace Party, the Peace Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends, and the Pennsylvania Arbi- 
tration and Peace Society. The other expenses of the office 
will also be shared, so that the charges will be about the 
same as those under which we maintained the office in the 
Bailey Building. 

On the 20th of the month the Annual Oratorical Contest 
was held at Harrisburg under the auspices of the Harris- 
burg branch of the Society. The first prize was won by 
Edgar Diehm, of Juniata College, and the second prize by 
Everett T. Jones, of Bucknell University. 


AMERICAN PEACE Society. 


The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
was held in the Oak Room at the Raleigh Hotel at 3.00 
o'clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, May 13. 

Mr. Levering was chosen chairman of the meeting. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read in outline 
and declared approved. 

Tt was voted that the resolutions committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors serve as the resolutions com- 
mittee for the annual meeting. 

The Treasurer’s report, accompanied by that of the 
— was read and accepted and ordered placed on 

e. 

It was voted that the report of the Board of Directors 
be accepted and printed in the usual manner. 

The constitution was presented, with amendments 
proposed by the Board of Directors, and the committee 
appointed by them to make further amendments. 

It was voted that the constitution as revised and 
amended be adopted as the constitution of the American 
Peace Society. 

The Secretary read the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. It was voted that the Secretary cast a ballot for 
the list of officers as recommended, contingent uupon 
their acceptance in writing. The following list of offi- 
cers were declared elected: President, George W. Kirch- 
wey; honorary secretary, Benjamin F. Trueblood; sec- 
retary, Arthur Deerin Call; treasurer, Geo. W. White; 
vice-presidents, Theodore E. Burton, Andrew Carnegie, 
William Jennings Bryan, William Howard Taft; execu- 
tive committee, Geo. W. Kirchwey, Arthur Deerin Call, 
Geo. W. White, Eugene Levering, Jackson H. Ralston, 
Jay T. Stocking, James L. Siayden, Theodore Marburg, 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, Justice F. L. Siddons, Allan 
Farquhar, Henry Harlan, Walter L. Hensley, Samuel 
T. Dutton, and William I. Hull. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


PROGRAM, 
First Resolution. 


The program of the American Peace Society is as William 
Ladd, founder of the Society, wrote in 1840: 

“Our plan is composed of two parts, viz., a Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations, either of which might exist 
without the other, but they would tend much more to the 
happiness of mankind if united in one plan though not in 

“The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of nations, or with insurrections, revolu- 
tions, or contending factions of peoples or princes, or with 
forms of government, but solely to concern itself with the 
intercourse of nations in peace and war.” 

This program which outlines all the essential features of 
The Hague Conferences is still the program of the American 
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Peace Society. This Society is therefore unalterably opposed 
to any policies which are not in harmony with the realiza- 
tion of this program. 


RECOM MENDATION. 
Sccond Resolution. 


It is further recommended that the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary, looking toward the organization of the American Peace 
Society under Government co-operation, be adopted and that 
a committee of five persons be appointed by the President 
and Secretary to be ex officio members of the committee for 
the purpose of studying and of carrying into effect the rec- 
ommendation. 

MEDIATION. 


Third Resolution. 


Whereas, There is evidence that the people of all Nations, 
belligerent as well as neutral, long for a restoration of peace ; 
and 

Whereas, Under Article 27 of The Hague Convention for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, mediation 
is divested of the character of an unfriendly act, and is 
made the moral duty of neutral nations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Peace Society, in annual 
convention assembled, respectfully request the President of 
the United States to take the initiative at the earliest op- 
portunity in tendering, in conjunction with other neutral 
governments, his good offices for the purpose of establishing 


peace. 


It was voted that the last resolution be personally 
presented to the President of the United States and to 
the Secretary of State by the chairman of the meeting 
and the Secretary of the Society. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p. m. 


The declaration and resolutions passed by the Confer- 


ence follow: 
DECLARATION. 


We believe it is time for the Christian Church to speak 
and to act in the strength and assurance of a deep and full 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

We rejoice in all the efforts which are being made by men 
of good intent to substitute judicial process for war and to 
effect world organization. 

We urge the people of the churches to co-operate heartily 
in these brave attempts to take the final and decisive step 
in the evolution of government. But we know that all these 
efforts are foredoomed to failure unless they rest upon a 
spirit of good will and brotherhood and evoke a passionate 
devotion stronger than all limited and local loyalties. 

In a time of disillusion and strife, when men’s hearts 
faint and doubt, let Christian men believe and try to make 
all men believe that the gospel of love and faith and hope is 
practical, the only practical way of life for men and for na- 
tions. and that loyalty to the’Kingdom of God is supreme 
above all other loyalties. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That since permanent peace must be ultimately 
based on religious sanctions, and back of all international 
organizations must be good will, the American Council call 
a representative Congress of the Churches of the World, to 
meet at the close of this war, when and where the terms of 
peace shall be discussed, or in such other European center 
as may be deemed expedient, to consider how the churches 
of the world may help to establish a new international 
order and, above all, to insist that the nations of the world 
act toward each other in accordance with those principles 
of mutual justice and fairness which regulate the relations 
of good men everywhere, and that the carrying out of this 
plan be referred to the Executive Committee. 

Resolved, That we call upon the churches of America to 
make sacrificial efforts to contribute for the relief of the 
suffering peoples in Europe and Asia, without regard to 
race, religion, or nationality, thus giving powerful proof of 
Christian good will. 
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Resolved, That this Council invite every local congrega- 
tion in the United States to establish its own Peacemakers’ 
Committee through which to co-operate in this world move 
ment. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to 
transmit to all national ecclesiastical bodies in the United 
States copies of the resolutions adopted, and invite them to 
take such action as they may deem wise in order to co- 
operate in this world movement, and particularly to estab- 
lish, if they have not already done so, their own Peace- 
makers’ Commissions. 

Resolved, That the Council urge upon the churches: 

(a) Careful study, both of the oriental problem itself. 
and also of the proposals for a fundamental solution which 
have been offered, including comprehensive immigration 
legislation free from race discrimination ; 

(b) Such action as may seem wise for embodying in local 
and national legislation, and in our international relations, 
the Christian ideal of universal brotherhood guaranteeing 
to all peoples, small and great, East and West, the enjoy- 
ment of just and equal treatment. 


The following resolution was presented at the close of 
the last session, and was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, with power: 

Resolved, That this conference earnestly approves all 
efforts so to shape our pending measures relative to immi- 
gration as to recognize existing agreements with other na- 
tions, by avoiding such actions as would tend to imply 
distrust, and would seem to impugn the honor of such na- 
tions; and we deeply deplore all efforts to create and imply 
such distrust of our agreements in the absence of any evi- 
dence of the breaking or evasion of such agreements, and 
especially when the nations concerned have reassured us of 
their intention to keep them faithfully. 

In the light of this principle, we deprecate the utterances 
by or through the public press which would tend to em- 
bitter the feelings and injure the relations of good will now 
existing between America and Asiatic and other nations, 
especially such as, without evidence and by gratuitous as- 
sumption, impugn the motives and purposes of these nations 
in their relations with our nation. 


At the first meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
immediately after the Conference, this resolution was 
passed and ordered published. 


BuFFALO PEACE AND ARBITRATION SOCIETY. 


Emphasizing world organization, with its world court 
of justice, and the imperative need of a higher patriot- 
ism, the educational work of the Buffalo Peace and 
Arbitration Society has continued to advance the prin- 
ciples for which this society was founded. The method 
has been to co-ordinate all allied subjects to be pre- 
sented, and plan each season a program of work adapted 
to the schools, the churches, and the clubs, with the 
idea that there will be created sympathy and under- 
standing on the part of parents with what is being done 
by the children in the schools. 

The symbolism of the Peace Flag affords an appeat 
which stirs the mind and heart as nothing else seems to 
at present. Hence, activities have largely centered in 
the making of Peace Flags this vear. 

In pursuance of this policy the school committee of 
the Buffalo Society, through its chairman, Superintend- 
ent Henry P. Emerson, assisted by Mrs. Frank F. Wil- 
liams, outlined, at a meeting on April 4 of the principals 
of the public schools, a plan of work based upon the 
leaflet. “Our Peace Flag,” to culminate in Peace Day 
exercises on May 18. This meeting was followed by an- 


other of the Women Teachers’ Association, when ad- 
dresses were made covering the subjects suggested by 
the leaflet. 


A letter was then issued to the schools by 
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Mr. Emerson, as Superintendent of Education, urging 
the making of a “Peace Flag” in each school. 


FEDERATION OF INTERNATIONAL CLuss. 


A conference on international relations, for univer- 
sity students, will be held at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, from June 21 to July 1. Some 
of the subjects, which will be discussed by experts of 
national reputation, are as follows: Pan Americanism— 
Pan Americanism as a Lesson to the World; The Amer- 
ican Policy in Mexico; The Monroe Doctrine and Pan 
Americanism; The United States in the Caribbean: 
America’s Oriental Policy—The United States and 
Oriental Policies; The Open Door and Japan’s Monroe 
Doctrine for Asia; International Control of Backward 
Races; World Organization After the War—Can Amer- 
ica Remain Isolated? Is Neutrality Impossible? An 
Anglo-American Alliance; The Sanctions of Interna- 
tional Law; The Freedom of the Seas; Armaments and 
Commercial Rivalry; The World Court; A League of 
Nations to Enforce Peace; America and the Great Set- 
tlement; The International Point of View—TInterna- 
tionalism as an Essential Element of National Defense : 
Science, the Universities, and International Relations: 
Nationalism and Internationalism; The Influence of 
the Press in International Relations; Compulsory Mili- 
tary Training and Democracy; Social Service and the 
Social Army as a Substitute for Militarism. Detailed 
information can be secured from the Federation office 
at 40 Mt. Vernon street, Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHURCH FEDERATION. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Peacemakers’ Committee of the Pacific Coast Churches 
connected with the California State Church Federation. 
it was resolved to protest against Senate Bill No. 1695, 
providing for the military and naval training of citizens 
of the United States between the ages of 12 and 23 
years, with elaborate provisions for imprisonment and 
fines to be applied to those who fail to participate. The 
following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, By the executive committee of the Teace- 
makers’ Committee, representing the Pacific Coast Churches, 
that we disapprove of any increase in the army and navy 
of the United States at this time beyond that provided for 
in the normal appropriations. This is especially important. 
in view of the fact that this country should remain neutral 
in this crisis, and continue to manifest a friendly interest 
in all the contending nations. 

And be it further resolved, That, in view of the fidelity 
and honor with which the Japanese government has kept 
its agreement with this country in the matter of Japanese 
immigration, and in view of the harmony now prevailing 
in Japan and California, we strongly protest against the 
introduction of the Kastern-Asiatic problem into the discus- 
sion concerning increased armament in this country. 


There has recently been organized in London a 
society known as the Grotius Society. The objects of 
the society are to accord facilities for discussion of the 
laws of war and peace and for the interchange of opin- . 
ions regarding their operation, and to make suggestions 
for their reform, and generally to advance the study of 
international law. The annual meetings are to be held 
upon the 10th day of April, out of respect to Hugo 
Grotius, who was born upon that day. The officers of 
the Society, which has its headquarters at 1 Mitre Court 
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Buildings, Inner Temple, London, EK. C., are: President, 
Lord Reay, K. T.; vice-president, Professor Goudy, D. 
C. L.; treasurer, Sir Graham Bower, K. C. M. G.; Hon. 
secretaries, Hugh H. L. Bellot, D. C. L., and Malcolm 
Carter. The papers read before the society in the year 
1915 have been brought together in a volume of one 
hundred and four interesting pages, the introduction to 
which is written by Professor Goudy, Regius Professor 
of Civi] Law, Oxford University. Among other things, 
Dr. Goudy says: 

“But the ‘Grotius Society,’ though British, is far from 
intending to discuss international questions from a purely 
British standpoint, or to support dogmas because they may 
be thought advantageous to British interests. Any such 
object, indeed, would be fatal to its usefulness and deprive 
it of all influence. Its intention is to treat all international 
questions in an absolutely independent spirit, endeavoring 
to discover the truth, whatever it may be; to discuss all the 
doctrines of international law; to examine them in the 
light of the present war, and to suggest reforms based on 
humanity and justice wherever possible. It is the welfare 
of the commonwealth of nations, if one may use the expres- 
sion, not of any one nation or group of nations; that the soci- 
ety will seek to secure, for international law, if it is to have 
any enduring authority, must be based on the fundamental 
principles of human rights, and must give effect to the com- 
mon welfare of nations. All assertions of right arising 
from patriotism or ‘my country before everything (iber 
alles)’ must be swept aside as noxious hindrances to prog- 
ress.”” 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE Epitor. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., 
May 12, 1916. 

If this Government should say to Carranza and Obre- 
gon and other rulers, We will hold you personally re- 
sponsible, the same as Villa, and subject to court-mar- 
tial, if you force us into war and cause the deaths cf 
more of our citizens, it would have a peace-promoting 
effect. Won’t you suggest this to Wilson and the press ? 

J. M. Ross. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
6 Bracon Street, Boston, MAssacHuserts, 
May 15, 1916. 
Dear Mr. 


I thank you for sending me a copy of the new edition 
of William Ladd’s essay. What a magnificent and abid- 
ing piece of work it is!’ We must consider it our foun- 
dation, and rightly claim our place of importance in the 
peace movement of the world. 

Dr. Scott’s introduction gives added value to the plan, 
as it shows the evolution of peace projects which were 
printed before the essay that Mr. Ladd prepared and its 
relation to this plan. Dr. Scott has done an excellent 
piece of work. 

Some time J should like to see a bust, portrait, or some 
suitable memorial to William Ladd placed in the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. Mr. Ladd, as T said in a bio- 


graphical sketch of him, deserves a place beside Grotius 
in the world’s Hall of Fame. The agitation of such a 
plan at the proper time might also be useful in bringing 
public attention to the work of our Society, which later 
foundations and new associations have a tendency, I 
think undeservedly, to put into the background. 
Sincerely yours, 
James L. Tryon, 

To the Editor of the Apvocarre or Peace, 

Sir: I wish I might add my belief in the claim of the 
American Peace Society to “being the pioneer in the 
movement toward world peace, and the nucleus around 
which have rallied the world’s greatest authorities upon 
international co-operation.” 

Twenty vears ago there was almost no literature to be 
found on the subject of peace, except that published by 
the American Peace Society. That society was so lim- 
ited by its poverty that a list of its books and pamphlets 
could be printed on one leaf of the Apvocatge. But 
the society pushed its way and opened up channels of 
communication wherever it could drive a wedge. 

I know that in Colorado, as far back as 1903, the 
American Peace Society, through the work of the W. C. 
T. U., furnished literature to many of the schools and 
colleges of that State, and this before any educational 
measures were organized for peace work. A few years 
after, through this same influence, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction sent out a call for the ob- 
servance of the 18th of May, which reached nearly every 
school in Colorado. Many teachers then awakened have 
continued faithful. 

The teachings of the American Peace Society have 
not been in vain, and its principles will yet prevail. It 
is a joy and inspiration to know, through the Apvocatr 
oF Peace, that the former high ideals are not lowered, 
but advanced, 

Rutn H. Spray. 


PEACE AND WAR MEASURES BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


64th Congress, First Session 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, and bills 
or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filled. They are imme- 
diately referred to the appropriate committee, whose reports bring 
them to the originating House for passage. The following abbre- 
viations are employed: 8., Senate Bill; H. R., House of Repre 
sentatives Bill; J. Res., Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent 
Resolution ; Res., Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approved by the 
President become statutes, public or private, and are numbered in 
the order of enactment.) 


Defense Lstablishment. 


Mr. Alexander of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14671) to pro- 
vide for the training of officers for the merchant marine; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Brandegee of Connecticut: A bill (S. Res. 182) re- 
questing the Secretary of War to furnish Congress certain 
information relative to plans for improvement of the har- 
bors of the United States which will best provide adequate 
facilities for defensive operations of the fleet, etc.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Chamberlain of Oregon: A bill (S. 4876) to provide 
for an increase in the number of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs; 
S. Rept. 265; debated; amended and passed Senate: re- 
fefred to House Committee on Military Affairs; H. Rept. 
548; debated: amended, and passed House; Senate dis- 
agrees to House amendments, and asks for Conference: 
House insists on its amendments, and agrees to a Confer- 
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ence; Conference appointed ; Conference report ; Conference 
report debated and agreed to in House; Conference report 
made and agreed to in Senate; examined and signed; ap- 
proved by the President. 

Mr. Crago of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15005) to ap- 
propriate $200,000 for training the Organized Militia of any 
State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Gore of Oklahoma: A bill (S. 5517) to increase the 
efficiency of the United States Cavalry and Artillery; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Annual Report of the Treasurer of the 
American Peace Society. 


May 1, 1915, to April 29, 1916. 


Balance on hand May 1, 2085... $5,410.83 
Receipts. 
Secretary’s account (less amount 
handed to Treasurer, which is in- 
cluded in the Treasurer's account).. $1,859.58 
Expenditures. 
Treasurer’s account........ 38,464.42 
Balance on hand April 29, 1916................. $5,212.43 
Account In Detatt. 
Receipts. 
Subvention from the Carnegie Endow- 
Permanent Peace Fund...........s00. - 2,950.14 
Income investment, Reserve Fund.... 649 .00 
2,994.41 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE, extra subscrip- 
Expenditures. 
Home office: 
Salaries of— 
Secretary and Assistant Editor, 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE.......... $5,583 .33 
Office Secretary and stenogra- 
Retiring allowance, Benj. F. True- 
Postage, express, and telegraphing 390 . 64 
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June 


Office supplies and furniture..... $383.66 
177.18 


Field work: 
Salaries five Department Directors $9,166.64 


Appropriations to Branch Societies. 12,450.00 
Rent: 
Desk-room for Rhode _ Island 
22.00 
Publications : . 
Printing and mailing the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, pamphlets, etc.. $5,787.15 
Books and literature purchased 
$6,044.52 
Grand total $40,324.00 
Ixcess of expenditures over receipts...... $198.40 
From cash on hand May 1, 1915.......... $5,410.83 
Cash on hand April 20, 1016............. $5,212.43 


RESERVE FUND. 


Investments. 
Aprit 29, 1916. 
Par value. Market value. 


12 shares in the Pullman Co., stock. $1,200.00 $1,920.00 
15 shares in the Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., 
24 shares in the Boston Elevated R’y 
12 shares in the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion Light & Power Co., Pfd stock. 1,200.00 760.00 
1 share in the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co., common stock. 100.00 20.00 
$1,500 Real Estate Mortgage bonds, 
$2.000 Northern Pacific-Great North- 
ern 4% joint bond, C., B. & Q. col- 
$4,000 Northern VPacific-Great North- 
ern 4% joint bond, C., B. & Q. col-  _ 
lateral, registered... 4,000 .00 3,920.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


GrEorGE W. Wuite, Treasurer. 
This is to certify that I have made an examination of the 
accounts and vouchers of the American Peace Society from 
May 1, 1915, to April 29, 1916, and find them to be correct 
and carefully kept, showing a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer of $5,212.43. 
C. Louis Ecktorr, Auditor. 
April 29, 1916. 
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By Edward Grubb. M. A, 
1915. 


The True Way of Life. 
Brothers, Bishopsgate, E. C.. London, England. 
149 p. Paper, one shilling net. 


The social meaning of Christianity and its application to 
personal and national life today is the theme of this new and 
much expanded edition of Mr. Grubb’s essays on the morality 
of war. This volume brings the question down to the present 
conflict in Europe. The author, known for his writings upon 
the real significance of the Christian ethic, contends that for 
the individual Christian there can be no compromise with a 
haif-Christian State. Analyzing war in answer to 2 book by 
an English military writer, Mr. Strachey, upholding the mili- 
tary ideal, Mr. Grubb condemns the anti-Christian nature of 
the war policy of advancing national self-interest by force. 
He argues that both patriotic and human loyalty demand a 
refusal to fight and a courageous stand for Christian ideals 
as best for the nation in the end. 


The Ways of Her Household. The Fruit of Her Hands. Two 
stories by Constance Smedley.  WWeadley Brothers, 
Bishopsgate, C., London, England. 1916. VPaper, 6 d. 
net each, 


These narratives of the war tell in an appealing way how 
the fallacy of the military tradition was revealed to two 
women, through the waste and loss of conflict itself, and of 
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how they set themselves to the woman's constructive task 
of training boys in the ideals of peace. 


The Hate Breeders. By Ldnah Aiken. with an introduction 
by Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium. President of 
the International Bureau of Peace. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 66 p. 1916. 75 cents net. 


This one-act play dramatizes the protest against war in the 
character of a young German Socialist, forced into the army 
against his will after having tried to stir up a revolt from 
the military authority. Wounded and raving in a_ field 
hospital, he is put under ether: and his dreams recall the 
events of the days when war broke out, and of the battle- 
field. In all the indictment of selfish governments, war, and 
soldiering, as breeders of a hatred which follows a vicious 
circle of destruction, the most striking lines are the outery 
of the wounded revolutionist against the Red Cross surgeon, 
who saves his life to send him back to the firing line: 

“What right have you to say, first: You must not live! 
And then: You must not die?” 


Published by Friends’ Peace Committees. 
br. W. W. Comfort, of 

Published by Friends’ 
Street, 20 South 12th 


‘*Preparedness.’’ 
Results of Preparedness. By 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Peace Committees. 1305 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1916, 
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